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SPEND YoUR SUMMER -- 
DON? WASTE (T / 


If To Summer School 
You Go 


and don’t want to make up credits, but to 
come into contact with the enthusiasms and 
opinions of the men who are acknowledged 
as leaders in their fields, try one of the 
new summer Camps. 


‘WOODSTOCK 


The Intercollegiate Students’ Colony at 
Woodstock, New York, has been described 
in The New Student for March 29. This 
is unique, because the sessions are being 
planned by student groups in various col- 
leges, each of whom igs responsible for a 
two-week session; because the camp will 
eventually be co-operatively owned and run 
by student groups; and because educators, 
business men, labor leaders, and others 
have consented to work with the students 
instead of for or at them. There will be 
some young workers present. 

Woodstock offers the usual summer 
sports. Address The National Student Fo- 
rum, 2929 Broadway, for further informa- 
tion, unless a poster announces that there 
is a local representative at your school. 
The enrolment will be limited. 


CAMP TAMIMENT 


This camp has a beautiful location, and 
a good equipment. An idea of the trend 
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Going Abroad? 


Look in at some of these international 
conferences. 


They offer an unusual opportunity for you 
to meet students from other countries. 


International Youth Conference at Frei- 
burg in Bresgau in South Germany from 
the 2nd to 9th of August. All information 
about this conference can be obtained from 
Dr. Dumesnil, 6 Rue des Vieilles Vignes, 
At this con- 
ference, American youth will be very wel- 


Courbevoie, Seine, France. 


come. The Freiburg conference last year 
was an exceedingly inspiring one. 


European Student Relief conference at 
Schloss Elmau, Bavaria, Germany, July 
24th—31st. The invitation for the confer- 
ence has been sent out by the Wirtschafts- 
hilfe der Deutschen Studentenschaft. The 
Munich branch of that organization will 
be host. If you wish to attend, the Student 
Friendship Fund, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, will provide you with de- 
legate tickets. 


Fellowship of Reconciliation. Interna- 
tional conference at Bad Boll in Wurtem- 
berg, July 30 to August 5th. Students 
wishing to attend should apply to The Fel- 
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Harvard’s Liberalism 


Under Fire 


STUDENTS OF UNION DEMAND THEIR 
OWN SPEAKERS 


Graduate Board Accused of Stalling by 
Bertrand Russell 


Here is the first full account of the 
events which have put Harvard’s liberal- 
ism to the most strenuous test since the 


war. The outcome may justify Mr. Ber- 


trand Russell’s accusation that Harvard is 
governed by a group of financiers and 
merchants under whose guidance “any in- 
terests are served but those of liberalism,” 
and his statement that “the attitude of 
the authorities in laying down an intel- 
lectual quarantine seems to him childish, 
simply childish.” Or it will strengthen the 
assertion of President A. Lawrence Lowell 
that “Since the outbreak of the war and 
the ferment of opinions that it caused, few 
institutions of learning have had so clear 
a record in maintaining this principle, and 
none could have a clearer one, for it has 
been without flaw.” 


April 3. Not Their Views But— 


The Undergraduate Committee of the 
Harvard Union agreed some time ago that 
only the most conservative speakers ever 
appeared before the Union, and agitated 
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for the appearance of a few advanced lib- 
erals and radicals to restore the balance. 
“They feel especially,” said the Crimson, 
“that a capable Socialist should be invited 
to make an address. And that in the fu- 
ture all shades and colors of opinion should 
be represented. No one, they say, should 
be barred from speaking on account of 
Nearing stirred up consid- 
erable interest and enthusiasm in an ad- 


radical views. 


dress at Dartmouth, which, they contend, is 
ample proof that undergraduates here as 
well are anxious to hear what this leading 
socialist has to say.” 


As some of the speakers, the names of - 


Eugene V. Debs, Dr. Scott Nearing, and 
Mr. W. Z. Foster were proposed. 

The Governing Board of the Union pro- 
visionally voted these names down, “not be- 
cause of their views, but because of their 
(New York Times). 

The Governing Board is presided over 
by Mr. George Wigglesworth, ’74, Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Board of Overseers, 
Boston attorney, President of the Lyman 
Mills, director in several corporations and 
hospitals, as well as in the Corporation of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The only undergraduate member is Corlies 
Lamont, ’24, Vice-President of the Board; 
the other six member are recent graduates. 


personalities.” 


A New Com-mit-tee 


On April 8rd a new committee on speak- 
ers was appointed by the Governing Board, 
aiming to give representation to all par- 
ties interested in the Union. Two mem- 
bers were from the Governing Board, two 


from the Faculty, the President or 
one member of the Student Council, 
and the Undergraduate Vice-President 


of the Union. 
been announced. 


The names have not yet 


April 4— 


It was stated that John L. Lewis, head 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
might be accepted as a compromise speak- 
er. But the Undergraduate Committee, it 
was thought, would not be satisfied to have 
him as the only “liberal.” 


April 11, A Tea. Unkind to 
Mr. Morgan 


Mr. Bertrand Russell, the distinguished 
English mathematician, philosopher and 
author, gave an interview at tea to a Crim- 
son reporter. 


“T have heard,” said he, “of this move- 
ment on the part of undergraduates to bring 
radical speakers to the Harvard Union. 
I approve of it heartily; it is a most com- 
mendable sign of the awakening of liberal 
thought that must come in America. But 
I fail utterly to understand why it should 
be necessary. This attitude of the author- 
ities in laying down an intellectual quar- 
antine seems to me childish, simply child- 
ish.” 

“.... America is not ruled by the Wash- 
ington government. It is Oil and Morgans 
who rule you.” (Mr. Corliss Lamont, one 
of the students most active in the move- 
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ment for liberal speakers, is the son of 
Mr. Thomas W. Lamont of the firm of J. 
P. Morgan & GCo.). 

Mr. Russell’s complete interview is re- 
printed for the first time in the next 
column. 


One Day Later, April 12 
No Balloon 


It was not one of his customary sound- 
ing balloons that President Lowell sent up 
on the following day; it was anti-aircraft 
shell aimed for Mr. Russell. Mr. Lowell 


made some comparison between Harvard 
and the old English universities which were 
painful to the latter. He mentioned the 
suppression at Oxford of a student paper, 
The New Oxford, for its views, and the 
loss during the war of his fellowship at 
Cambridge by Mr. Russell himself. He 
called attention to the unflinching reten- 
tion of Professor Munsterberg and of Mr. 
Laski at Harvard du1ing and after the war, 
and called Harvard’s record in liberalism 
“without a flaw.” 


The full letter is printed on page 14. 


SUMMARY 


The issue, as put by the student com- 
mittee of the Harvard Union, is: 


“Shall or shall not the active members 
of the Harvard Union be permitted to hear 
in the halls of their Club the speakers they 
desire?” 

The student committee found itself 
powerless to carry out a vital decision, 
when it collided with the views of gradu- 
ates and trustees. A governing board has 
acceded to the extent of authorizing Mr. 
Wigglesworth, President of the Board of 
Overseers and prominent corporation pres- 
ident and director, to appoint a represent- 
ative committee to form a balanced pro- 
gram of speakers. After three weeks the 
names have not yet been announced. 


This committee can be overruled at any 
time by the governing board. 


Numberless conservative speakers have 
hitherto found themselves unembarassed. 


Mr. Nearing, Mr. Foster, and Mr. Debs 
find themselves only “personally unaccept- 
able.” 

Mr. Bertrand Russell has spoken. 

President Lowell has replied and called 
Harvard’s liberalism “flawless.” 

At the same time that Mr. Russell was 
calling Harvard illiberal, says Mr. C. P. 
Fordyce, Graduate Secretary to the Gov- 
erning Board, he was being extended an 
invitation by unanimous vote of the new 
committee on speakers to address the Uni- 
versity. 

The Undergraduate Committee proposes 
to the Governing Board: 


“That hereafter when 200 members of 
the Harvard Union show by petition that 
they wish to hear a certain speaker and 
when the Undergraduate Committee ap- 
proves the choice, that speaker should be 
invited to the Union, provided only that 
he is permitted to lecture in public by the 
Government of the United States.” 


Mr. Russell’s Charges 


UNIVERSITIES TYPICAL OF ILLIBER- 
AL CRUELTY OF AMERICA 


Intellectually Quarantined 


“T have heard of this movement on the 
part of the undergraduates to bring radi- 
cal speakers to the Harvard Union. I ap- 
prove of it heartily, it is a most com- 
mendable sign of the awakening of liberal 
thought that must come in America. But 
I fail utterly to understand why it should 
be necessary. This attitude of the author- 
ities in laying down an intellectual quar- 
antine, seems to me _ childish, simply 
childish.” 

Impossible in England 

Such was the opinion of the Honorable 
Bertrand Russell, distinguished publicist, 
essayist and scientist, when interviewed 
yesterday at tea by a Crimson re- 
porter. Mr. Russell expressed his desire 
to speak at the University if arrangements 
can be completed. “I must warn you, how- 
ever,” he said, “that I lost the last shreds 
of respectability, so long ago that there 
may be serious opposition to my talking. 

“Such a situation as this would be im- 
possible in an English university,” Mr. 
Russell continued. “It can be attributed 
in part at the greatest misfortune with 
which your American colleges are af- 
flicted—Boards of Trustees. When an in- 
stitution of learning is governed by a 
group of financiers and business men, any 
interests are served but those of liberal- 
ism. Of course, it is true that our younger 
English universities are managed in much 
the same way, but each college of Oxford 
and Cambridge is owned by its professors 
and consequently managed to suit their 
interests—interests which, you must admit, 
are more liberal than those of a group of 
successful merchants. 

“This state of affairs in Harvard if I 
understand it, is particularly significant, 
being, as it is, a reflection of the atti- 
tude of the American people. The most 
frightful thought to us in England is that 
you Americans seem not to realize that 
you are the dominant nation of the world, 
and that from now on it is your thoughts 
and your institutions that will guide those 
of Europe. 

“America is not ruled by the Washing- 
ton government,” Mr. Russell said. “It is 
Oil and Morgans that rule you. America 
is on the crest of a worshiv of machines 
end industrial efficiency. An empire of 
American finance over the whole world; 
illiberal and eruel to the highest degree, 
is the nightmare prospect before the world. 
The only hope, so far as I can see, lies 
in a great development of liberal feeling 
and thought in America. The power 
of financial magnates rests on public opin- 
ion and it is such movements as this that 
you are starting here, that will save the 
world.” 

Favors Labor Party Here 


This is Mr. Russell’s first visit to Amer- 
ica since 1914 when he was special Pro- 
(Continued on page 14, col. 1) 


WANT A JOB? 


If you want to get some first-hand in- 
formation about industry, put away your 
text books and College-Cut clothes and 
look around you. Students have been 
known to go into railroad construction and 
repair work, to street repairing, into the 
packing industry. One worker strongly 
recommends heading for the harvest fields. 

“The harvest fields in the Middle and 
North West states would, I should think, 
offer a very large territory for students 
seeking employment. Toward the end of 
the summer and fall, the harvest fields are 
usually the spots for which the workers 
head. The remuneration is likely to be 
higher in the harvest fields than in most of 
the other kinds of work, because, among 
other reasons, of the demand for a large 
quantity of labor at the present moment. 
Wherever possible, of course, the students 
should join the union in the particular 
trade or industry they propose to work, for 
I do not suppose that these students want 
to scab on their fellow workers.” 


Y. M. C. A. SOCIAL WORK 


Beside industrial groups, the Y. M. C. A. 
is carrying on a New York City Social 
Service group. For information, address 
Mr. John McCurdy, Room 1402, 2 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


Y. W. C. A. STUDENTS IN 
INDUSTRY 


Next summer a group of college girls 
will meet in Philadelphia and Chicago to 
spend six weeks of their vacation in fac- 
tories and shops at wage-earning manual 
occupations. 

After working hours, confer- 
ences and examinations on their personal 
experiences will be held. 

This project will be neither an adventure 
nor a method of self-support. It will he a 
hard adjustment to new ways of living. 

Students will stay in the city for six 
weeks in July and August. They will find 
their own jobs. 

They will live on the wages they earn, 
rooming among working women near their 
jobs. 

Their experiences will be related to and 
interpreted in the light of large social and 
economic problems. 

Groups will be under the direction of in- 
dustrial secretaries and will confer with 
labor leaders, social workers, ministers, 
employers, etc. 

Qualifications: good health, membership 
in the junior or senior class, or recent grad- 
aution; elementary knowledge of sociology 
and economics; seriousness of purpose. 
Application blanks should be accompanied 
by a letter from a member of the college 
faculty, preferably from the department of 
Social Sciences. 

Upon notification of acceptance, a fee of 
ten dollars is due. 

As groups are limited to forty persons 
each, the greatest care will be exercised in 


seminar 
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the choice of the members, and early appli- 
cation is advised. 

Address: Student Department, National 
Board, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


BULLETIN 


Next Step in Harvard Union Effort 


When school opens again on Tuesday, 
April 22, the following statement will be 
made by the Union Undergraduate Com- 
mittee: 

The Union Undergraduate Committee 
believes that the appointment of a Special 
Speakers Committee by the Governing 
Board means real progress toward a more 
balanced program of speakers at the Un- 
We wish to aid that Committee in 
But the real issue 


ion. 
every possible way. 
should not be forgotten. 
membered that the Speakers Committee can 
be overruled at any time by the Govern- 
ing Board. It is also obvious that the stu- 
dent members of the Union themselves, as 
represented by the Undergraduate Com- 
mittee, may have their preferences as re- 
gards speakers disregarded at any time. 
We strongly believe that the wishes of the 
students ought not to be disregarded, even 
though it is plain that some of Harvard’s 
alumni will object to certain unorthodox 
men being invited to the Union. 

The principle at stake is clear. Shall or 
shall not the active members of the Har- 
vard Union be permitted to hear in the 
halls of their Club the speakers they de- 
sire? As a further step in the direction 
taken by the appointement of a Speakers 
Committee, we submit to the Governing 
Board the following: 


It must be re- 


“That hereafter when 200 members 
of the Harvard Union show by peti- 
tion that they wish to hear a certain 
speaker and when the Undergraduate 
Committee approves the choice, that 
speaker should be invited to the Union, 
provided only that he is permitted to 
lecture in public by the Government of 
the United States.” 


It is understood that the Undergraduate 
Committee will not pass on any speaker 
without first consulting the opinion of the 
Governing Board and seeking other ma- 
ture counsel. We suggest that the Gov- 
erning Board appoint a person, perhaps 
the Chairman of the Speakers Committee, 
to attend in an advisory capacity meet- 
ings of the Undergraduate Committee at 
which possible speakers are to be dis- 
cussed. 


The Undergraduate Committee submits 
the foregoing after more than a month of 
deliberation; and only after mature con- 
sultation with members of the Board of 
Overseers and Corporation, the President 
of the University, the President of the Stu- 
dent Council, the members of the Union 
Governing Board, members of the Harvard 
College Faculty and Law School Faculty, 
and the members of the Harvard Union 
itself, 
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Northwestern Names 
Coolidge and Dawes 


LA FOLLETTE STRONG 


Chief Democratic Plank Put in Republican 
Platform 


Northwestern University students nomi- 
nated President Calvin Coolidge the even- 
ing of April 11 to head the Republican tick- 
et next fall. General “Hell an’ Maria” Dawes 
was named as running mate to the Presi- 
dent at an exact replica of the National 
Republican Convention when Judge Wil- 
liam Stiles Bennett, official parliamentar- 
ian of the 1920 Republican parley, com- 
manded the student gathering as tempo- 
rary and permanent chairman. 

Fractically every detail of the national 
convention was carried out by 1109 stu- 
dent delegates when the Coolidge forces 
gained enough momentum in the third bal- 
lot to outdistance the Dawes group, which 
was considered the strongest on the eve 
of the convention. 

Pennsylvania delegates swung the bal- 
ance from Dawes to Coolidge on the last 
ba'lot when they shifted their 79 votes to 
the President. 

The ballots including the four leading 
candidates are: 


Ist 2nd 8rd 
Coolidge 271 424 607 
Dawes 175 235 294 
La Follette 155 175 132 
Lowden 163 134 67 


Senator Borah polled 114 votes on the 
first ballot but by the third roll call the 
western leader lost and his votes were 
turned over to Coolidge. 


Lowden, a graduate of Northwestern 
Law School, was given a boost at the 
opening of the convention with a parade 
and rally but his votes sifted out to Dawes 
on the third ballot. 

Enthusiastic parades and _ stampedes 
were held by student politicans for La Fol- 
lette, Dawes, and Coolidge. The Coolidge 
backers were silent until the close of the 
second ballot when the delegates of Penn- 
sylvania led the rally that untimately put 
the President across. His nomination was 
made unanimous along with that of Gen- 
eral Dawes. 

La Follette backers made plenty of 
noise and one man attempted to lead a 
bolt to a third party after the nomina- 
tion but he was stopped by cheers for 
Coolidge and Dawes. 

An old-time torchlight parade was held 
the night bfeore the convention and at that 
time the Dawes and La Follette followers 
appeared to be leading the field. 

The nomination of Coolidge and Dawes 
was considered by the student body as a 
repudiation of the famous “38,” the pacif- 
ist leaders of the campus. 

The platform was adopted by a referen- 
dum vote by all the students of the uni- 
versity held two days previous to the con- 
vention. 

(Continued on page-4, col. 3) 
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“DO YOU KNOW——”’ 


says The Daily Northwestern, 

“_that the ‘youth movement,’ scion of 
communism in general, advocates: 

Abolition of marriage 

Abolition of private property 

Abolition of the rights of inheritance 

Abolition of the family 

Abolition of religion?” 

As supposed authorities on the movement 
(v. Chicago Tribune) we know still better. 
How’s this: 

Abolition of love in general and necking 
in individual cases 

Abolition of alcohol, 
cream 


Abolition of progress 

Abolition of success? 

Does The Daily Northwestern know that 
the Council of Christian Associations has 
published a pamphlet on “Youth and Re- 
naissance Movements’—probably they were 
trying to destroy religion? 

“They are mostly youths,” says the 
Northwestern, “who haven’t yet learned to 
face the facts.” Hr—. 


tobacco and ice 


FREAKS vs. DUMMIES 


A keen observér is reported to have re- 
marked that the difference between an 
English and an American university is 
that in this country we prefer dummies 
to freaks, while in England they prefer 
freaks to dummies. Of course, this may 
not have any application to Williams. 

Williams Record 


Play Tag With Naughty Boys 


The Mount Holyoke College Community 
has decreed that hereafter at the weekly 
Saturday night dances every girl shall af- 
fix to her guest a tag bearing his name 
and credentials. There has been trouble 
recently because uninvited men from neigh- 
boring colleges came to the dances and in- 
sisted on cutting in. It has become neces- 
sary, therefore, to determine who “is play- 
ing,” and who “can’t play.” 


ORIGINAL IDEA OF THE WEEK 
‘But still stand the ancient virtues—Frugality, Simplicity, Sincerity, 
Courage, Tolerance, and Faith—yea, above all, faith in plain people.’’ 
In a Campaign Call for Cal Coolidge 


COLORLESS 


In a speech at Barnard College, Profes- 
sor Harry Overstreet of the College of the 
City of New York, outlined the debate plan 
to be followed at his school. 

“City College is planning to have a new 
type of presentation of social problems, 
that of the debate-forum. Each side is 
composed of representatives from both col- 
leges. Each side in turn presents its case. 
In a debate, this is the end of the matter. 
According to the City College plan, this 
is only a preliminary. The case which has 
been presented becomes a matter for gen- 
eral discussion by the audience, which 
may ask questions or set forth points of 
view. There is no decision given. The 
object is to find the truth of the matter, 
to present the various points of view, not 
to combat. Professor Overstreet stressed 
the idea that this method of discussion is 
more in keeping with the open mind that 
leads to the emergence of truth.” 

A hurried study of debating history shows 
that this is the first effort of debaters 
to secure ‘the truth.’ The Oxford debaters, 
if we properly understood them, were 
charming first, and then interesting and 
persuasive in the expression of their per- 
sonal prejudices. A_ statistical study of 
the book of Abelaise shows that even after 
the debates of the peripatetics sixteen and 
one third listeners commented, “Did he not 
hold himself well?” and “That was clev- 
erly put” for every one who remarked, 


“Do you not now feel yourself nearer to 
the truth?” 


TO ARTEMIS 


(The winning lyric in the Greek Games 
competition at Barnard College) 


I would not have thee mortal. To adore 
A thing no better than mine own poor self 
Would be no worship. For the soul of man 
Lifts not its supplication at the shrine 
Of the familiar, finding comfort there; 
And rapture unto madness does not rise 
From common things. Thou to whom all 
the hills 
Bow .reverently, to whom the woodland 
sings, 
Whose footstep is the pulse of forest life, 
Art wrapped in matchless immortality 
Beyond our feeble reach. I thank the gods 
That the last limits of our meagre minds 
Touch not the borders of those mysteries 
Olympus knows. If thou art not the proud 
High goddess whose white emblem nigtly 
bathes 
The earth in silver lances; whose heart, 
Mocking at love and all things amorous, 
Melts into tenderness at man’s distress, 
His body’s weakness and incompetence, 
His hopeless quest; then be my blindness 
blessed, 
For thus I see thee. 
WILHELMINE. HASBROUGH, 1927. 


OUR BREATH IS GONE 


Twenty-seven Amherst alumni have 


‘taken our breath by writing down a pro- 


posed program for their alma mater as a 
“liberal college.” 

Alumni are not supposed to do that. 
They are supposed to keep the boys at 
school following the proprieties while they 
rampage after funds for the stadium. 

The plan proposes in effect that before 
the students shall have been lost that were 
at Amherst when the school developed a 
plan and an elan, the reins should be picked 
up again and a definite program adopted 
rather than a drifting policy. This pro- 
gram should make the intellectual aim 
dominant; it should train men not for spe- 
cialized tasks, but toward an understand- 
ing of human living as a whole; it should 
not teach dogma but expose the student to 
conflicting viewpoints. The faculty should 
be chosen not primarily for their ability 
in departments but for their ability to re- 
late their work to all other fields. The 
curriculum after thoroughly grounding the 
student in the fields of knowledge must 
“give to each student effective training 
and actual experience in developing with 
originality and independence an inquiry in 
the field of living problems. 

“Thus, a liberal college will be a place 
in which students learn that intellectual 
inquiry is a fine, and free, and adventure- 
some game, as well as an essential condi- 
tion of effective living in a developing 
society.” 

The Amherst Student deplores the fact 
that such a program is ineffective unless 
carried out by men imbued with its spirit. 

“One comes to the inevitable conclusion 
that if platforms are valuable, then men 
capable of executing them are valueless.” 

Yet alumni with such interests are not 
valueless. 
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The old Democratic principle of low tar- 
iff for revenue only was a plank in the 
platform and strict enforcement of all 
prohibition laws by federal authorities car- 
ried by a vote of six to one. 

Immediate entrance into the League of 
Nations with the Lodge reservations was 
advocated by the students and a vote 
against any form of soldier bonus was 
carried by twelve votes. 

The Mellon plan of tax reduction proved 
one of the most popular planks of the 
platform. The students favored a conti- 
nuance of present railway administration 
through the Esch-Cummins Act. 

The students recommended that the 
army, navy and air service be maintained 
at the lowest possible standard compat- 
ible with national safety. 

This convention is the fifth quadrennial 
replica of national Republican gatherings. 
It is fostered by the political science de- 
partment of the liberal arts school with 
the object of interesting university stu- 
dents in national political affairs by viv- 
idly showing how a president is nominated. 
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can be had from a reading of the list of 
speakers: 

August Claessens, Scott Nearing, Lud- 
wig Lewisohn, Harry W. L. Dana, Mar- 
garet Daniels. 


STONECROP 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Conkling Huyk 
will accommodate a limited number of 
guests at their home, “Stonecrop,” at Rens- 
selarville, New York, June 24th to 29th. 
The mornings will be taken by speakers 
and discussion, the afternoons by tennis, 
golf, swimming, driving, walking or other 
etertainment. 

Address all communications to Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Conkling Huyck, 325 State 
Street, Albany, New York. 

(Mr. George D. Pratt, Jr., Executive 
Secretary of the National Student Forum, 
will be one of the speakers). 


’Sconset Moors 


In a little fishing village on Nantucket 
Island is the *Sconset Summer School. For 
the last two years a group of students 
have been meeting at Siasconset, Mass., 
for informal discussion and play. Profes- 
sors from the eastern colleges, scientists 
from Woods’ Hole, editors of New York 
papers, writers, actors, publicists, physi- 
cians, have given talks on the things they 
were most interested in to upwards of 
three hundred people. Seated in a gayly 
painted chair, in a large raftered room 
with windows open on four sides to moors 
and sea, there is no manner of person who 
does not find ideas alive, diverting. The 
particular purpose of the School is to 
bring young people togther from the vari- 
ous colleges, much as students in Europe 
are drawn from one university to the 
other, to discuss the events of the world 
with actors in them. 

The School this year has been expanded 
to cover ten weeks, from July 13th to Sep- 
tember 21st and is divided into four peri- 
ods: July 18 to August 1, Science, Philos- 
ophy, and the New Psychology; August 1 
to 15, Literature, Drama, and the Fine 
Arts; August 15 to 31, History, Politics, 
Economics, and International Relations; 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 21 The School of Opinion. 
Among speakers to be present are: Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, Otto Glaser, L. Pierce 
Clark, Elton Mayo, Sinclair Lewis, Fannie 
Hurst, Heywood Broun, Carl Van Doren, 
Hendrick Van Loon, Gutzon Borglum, 
Stephen Duggan, Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
Carlton Hayes. 

During the period devoted to psychology, 
vocational psychologists will be on hand. 
They will talk to college students individ- 
ually about their aptitude for the profes- 
sions. Talks in the evenings will cover 
wide ground in music, drama, the novel, 
politics. Speakers will discuss with one 
another. They will show what good their 
special knowledge is to people in general. 
They will give meaning to education. 

The ‘Sconset Summer School is a play 


school. Swimming, dancing, tennis, golf, 
horseback riding, fill the fresh sparkling 
days. Nantucket is one of the few places 
in the world where you can have warm 
weather without being hot. People wear 
The life of the School goes 
on in tramps, beach picnics, fireside gath- 
The home of the School is the 
where 


sport clothes. 


erings. 
Tavern-on-the-Moors and cottages, 
speakers and students live intimately to- 
gether. 
addressed to ’Sconset Summer School, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. After June 
1st, ’Sconset, Mass. 


For informaiton, letters can be 


Eminent Men At 
Utah Ag. 


The Utah Agricultural College will con- 
duct a National Summer School at Logan, 
Utah, next summer, beginning June 9 and 


running until August 29. This period of 
twelve weeks will be divided into two terms 
of six weeks each. The College has em- 
ployed for the first six weeks a large fac- 
ulty of eminent educators, coming from 
all sections of the United States to coope- 
rate with the resident faculty. This fac- 
ulty has been characterized by Professor 
J. W. Searson, editor of the Hducational 
Digest and Professor of English at the 
University of Nebraska as “the greatest 
group of educators ever assembled at a 
single institution,” while Dr. 8S. E. Win- 
ship, editor of the Journal of Education, 
Boston, has described the National Sum- 
mer School as “the most elaborate program, 
scholastic and professional, that has ever 
been presented at any educational institu- 
tion between Chicago and California.” 

This great group of educators has been 
selected from America’s greatest institu- 
tions including among others, Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Stanford, 
Cornell, Yale, and California. These men 
will give actual classroom instruction for 
credit in their various fields. Students 
will be invited from throughout the nation 
to study under these masters and to en- 
joy the unsurpassed climatic and scenic 
values of Utah. 

There is probably no college in American 
which offers a summer climate superior 
to that of the Utah Agricultural College. 
Probably only a very few equal it. Areas 
abounding in opportunity for study in the 
natural sciences are readily accessible from 
the College campus. The very eminent fac- 
ulty ‘selected for the summer courses and 
lectures will augment the resident faculty 
in giving courses which will undoubtedly 
attract teachers of the eleméntary and 
high schools, and college and university 
teachers and students from many parts of 
the country. Lawyers, doctors, and other 
professional workers, and parents will also 
be interested in this unusual opportunity 
for both study and recreation. 

(The list of names that followed here 
staggered us. Enough of them were of 
people nationally famed in their respective 
departments to quite convince the editors, 
though we lack space for them—Ed.). 


THE NEWS 


PACIFIST DEVELOPMENTS 


North-Western College (not the Univer- 
sity) students voted 8-2 for the retention 
Ofrthe: NR. Ode: Ce 

The student paper, The College Chron- 
icle, editorially regrets that the agitation 
for its abolishment was put on the basis 
that “a defense program is unchristian.” 
It would prefer to have it handled on prac- 
tical grounds. 


R. 0. T. C. COMPULSION 
NOT LEGAL 
The Wisconsin Attorney General’s office 
rendered an opinion to the effect that 
while the Act of Congress of July 2, 1862, 


sometimes known as the Morrill Land 


Grant Act, makes it compulsory that the 
University of Wisconsin provide facilities 


for military training, the statute does 
not require that military training be com- 
pulsory as to the students attending the 
University. 


PRESIDENT SCOTT’S PEN IS 
MIGHTIER THAN HIS SWORD 


(See The New Student, March 15, page 6; 
March 29, page 3.) 


Two gifts of $100,000 each are an- 
nounced by President Walter Dill Scott of 
Northwestern University. Dr. and Mrs. 
Archibald Church of Chicago, whose con- 
tribution will go towards the endowment 
and maintanance of a medical library for 
the University, made one of the donations. 

Mrs. Robert L. Lea, widow of the fam- 
ous Robert Laughlin Lea, has given 
$100,000 to establish a permanent profes- 
sorship in anatomy at Northwestern. 


When leaving a Liberal Club discussion, 
Dr. C. C. Little, President of Maine Uni- 
versity, found K. K. K. warnings pinned 
on his hat, his coat and the door; folded 
them in his pocket, and remarked that they 
were undoubtedly the work of some wag, 
and that he would keep them as souvenirs. 
The largest slip of torn paper was fasten- 
ed to the door, and carried the words, “B - 
ware, K. K. Klan” printed crudely in 
blue ink. 


An extensive lecture course will also be 
coducted during the summer session. 

The U. A. C. National Summer School, 
which is to be an annual affair, should 
grow in size from year to year. Why may 
not Logan, a typical Utah town in a typic- 
al Utah valley, become a summer Mecca 
for the great philosophers, scientists and 
educational leaders of the nation? Why 
may not the Utah State College, situated 
on its lofty eminence in he very heart of 
the Rocky Mountains, be the inspiring cen- 
ter for the dissemination of the most pro- 
found thought of our time? 
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For The Religious 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION CONFERENCES FOR 
WOMEN 


April 29—May 6. 
The National Student Assembly of the 
Y. W. C. A., New York. 


June 6—16. 
Southern Student Conference. Blue 
Ridge, North Carolina. 

June 20—80. 


Northeastern Student Conference, Camp 
Maqua, Poland, Maine. 

June 20—30. 
Eastern Student Conference, Silver Bay, 
New York. 

June 17—27. 
East Central Student Conference, Eagles 
Mere Park, Pa. 


Aug. 15—25. 
Central Student Conference. College 
Camp, Wisconsin. 

Aug. 19—29. 
Rocky Mountain Student Conference. 


Estes Park, Colorado. 
June 6—16. 
Colored Student Conference, 
College, Talladega, Alabama. 
June 18—28. 
Pacific Coast Student Conference, Asi- 
lomar, California. 
June 25—July 5. 
Northwestern Community and Student 
Seabek, Washington. 


Talladega 


Conference. 

July 15—25. 
Eastern City Conference, 
New York. 

Aug. 5—15. 
Central City Conference. 
Wisconsin. 

July 8—18. 
Southern Community Conference. 
Ridge, North Carolina. 

June 27—July 7. 
East Central Community Conference, 
Eagles Mere Park, Pa. 

Aug. 5—15. 
Rocky Mountain Community Conference. 
Estes Park, Colorado. 


Aug.12—22. 
Pacific Coast Community Conference, 
Asilomar, California. 

July 23—381. 
Frankfort Community (Colored). Ken- 
tucky Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

July 25—Aug. 4. 


Silver Bay, 


College Camp, 


Blue 


Central Town and Country. College 
Camp, Wisconsin. 

June 28—July 12. 
Altamont Industrial Conference. Camp 
Altamont, Altamont, New York. 

July 19—Aug. 2. 
Nepahwin Industrial Conference. Camp 


Nepahwin, Canton, Pa. 
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June 24—July 4. 


Southern Industrial Conference, Lake 
Junaluska, North Carolina. 

To be announced. 
Central Industrial. Sandy Beach Resort, 


Dowagiac, Michigan. 


July 12—26. 
Okoboji Industrial Conference. Lake 
Okoboji, Milford, Iowa. 

July 26—Aug. 9. 
Altamont Business Girls Conference. 


Camp Altamont, Altamont, New York. 
Aug. 4—14, 
Nepahwin Business Girls 


Camp Nepahwin, Canton, Pa. 


Conference. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION CONFERENCES FOR MEN 


May 30—June 9. 
King’s Mountain Colored Conference. 
King’s Mountain, North Carolina. 

April 29—May 5. 
Waveland Colored Conference (formerly 
Gibsland, La.). Waveland, Miss. 

June 6—16 
Estes Park, Colorado. 


June 6—16. 

Hollister, Mo. 
June 12—19. 

Silver Bay, New York. 
June 13—22. 

Geneva, Wisconsin. 
June 138—22. 

Seabeck, Wisconsin. 
June 17—26. 

Blue Ridge, North Carolina. 
June 21—26. 

Blairstown, N. J. (Prep.). 


PURDUE POINTS 


The Student Council of Purdue Univer- 
sity proposes a “point system” to deter- 
mine how many positions in activities a 
student can take at once. 

It hopes thus to relieve the pressure on 
the few now managing the activities, to 
give more students a chance, and to in- 
crease the efficiency of the activities. 

Participation in athletics is rated at 4 
points a semester, out of a possible 12. 
There are seven classes, with a descending 
scale of points. Class 1 and 2 consists of 
the heaviest positions, counting 10 and 8 
points respectively. 

Now figure this out:— 

Class 1, and 2, shall be called major ac- 
tivities. Any person holding one of these 
offices shall be entitled to five additional 
points provided no additional office shall 
be rated more than three points. Any per- 
son participating in an activity with rat- 
ing of five or six points may hold a max- 
imum of twelve points; providing no addi- 
tional activity exceeds a rating of four 
points. 

Any person participating in activities 
rated as four points or less shall be al- 
lowed a maximum of twelve points provided 
no more than two activities are in Class 5. 


ABROAD 


(Continued from page 1) 


lowship of Reconciliation, 396 Broadway, 
New York City. 

British Fellowship of Reconciliation will 
hold its annual national conference from the 
2nd to 9th of September at Caerleon in 
Monmouth-Shire. The subject will be “Re- 
ligion and the Need of Today.” Foreign 
friends interested in the work are welcome. 
For information apply to The International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 17 Red Lion 
Square, London, W. C. 1. 

Student and Student-Christian Conferences 


ESTHONIA 
General Student Christian Association 
conference. Second half of June. 


CZECHO SLOVAKIA 

July 10—18—Student Renaissance Move- 

ment Conference at Apocno. 
DENMARK 

July 3—9—Student Conference, Nyborg 

Stand, Nyborg, Fyn. 
FRANCE 

July 15 to 30—Student Camp for Men, 
Domino, L’Ile d’Aleron. 

Further information regarding confer- 
ences may possibly be secured from La 
Jeune Republique, 32-28 Blvd. Raspail, 
Paris VIIe, France, or American Univer- 
sity Union. 

GERMANY 

There will undoubtedly be several stu- 
dent conferences in Germany this summer. 
As yet few definite dates or places have 
been announced. Students expecting to be 
in Germany and desiring information or 
contact with young Germans should com- 
municate at once with the Lauensteiner 
Kreis, Berlin W. 62, Lutzow Ufer 20. 

This is a group of men who have been 
prominent in the practical activities of the 
Youth Movement. They formed the “Kreis” 
after the conference at Hellerau last sum- 
mer and are now endeavoring to act. as a 
central “Telephone Exchange” for all Ger- 
man Youth Movements. Get in touch with 
them as soon as possible. 

ENGLAND 

Mr. Bertram Hawker, National Union of 
Students, The Universities Union, Malet 
Street, London, E. C. 1, can furnish infor- 
mation about international student confer- 
ences. 

HOLLAND 

July 14—-19—General Student Confer- 
ence at Nunspeet. 

August 26—September 1st, Men Student 
Fresher’s conference at Nunspeet. 

August 30—September 4th, Women Stu- 
dent Fresher’s conference at Hardenbrock. 

We are told that foreign delegates will 
be welcome to these conferences and need 
not necessarily understand Dutch. Just 
what a Fresher is, we are not sure. We 
hope however that some students will prove 
adventurous enough to go to find out. Be- 
sides, those who plan foreign conferences 
have a knack of locating them in most al- 
luring places. 

The Confederation Internationale des 
Etudiants is holding a conference at War- 
saw in Poland some time in September. 
You'll probably get wind of the details after 
you get over there. 

So Bon Voyage! 
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ON PAGE 9 IS THE BALLOT FOR AN 
IMPORTANT REFERENDUM TO BE 
VOTED ON BY MEMBERS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL STUDENT FORUM ONLY. 
READ ALL ARTICLES ON PAGES 7 
AND 8 FOR THE WHY, THE HOW, AND 
THE WHAT, BEFORE VOVING. THEN 
IT WILL BE EASY TO VOTE INTEL- 
LIGENTLY. ALL BALLOTS MUST BE 
RETURNED BY MAY 15. 


College Students To 
Own and Conduct 
Cooperative 


The Intercollegiate Summer Camp, which 
was initiated last summer by The National 
Student Forum, w:ll be incsrporated in May 


as a cooperative student enterprise. In 
March the Executive Committee of the 
Forum authorized the organization of the 
camp for the coming summer and appointed 
a Central Student Committee. It rapidly 
became apparent that the camp offered the 
opportunity of intercollegiate cooperative 
activity along creative educational lines. 
While cooperative incorporation at first 
seemed advisable at some future date, it 
is now recognized by both the organizing 
committee and the National Student Fo- 
rum Executive Committee as an immedi- 
ately advisable step. On March 22-23 the 
Executive Committee accordingly author- 
ized the independent incorporation of the 
camp by a group of a dozen students and 
alumni representing as many colleges. 
Title to the present property of the camp, 
consisting of considerable equipment, will 
be ceded to the cooperative. 


The interesting feature of the camp 
is its completely compatible alliance of 
business and idealism. Those who have fol- 
lowed the development of the camp recog- 
nize that the students who participate in 
it suspect that something quite stirring is 
taking place among them. In all solemnity 
these students regard the common rendez- 
vous as a crucible of spiritual liberation. 
Of course it is a little ridiculous to rumi- 
nate in this way, and read into a situa- 
tion as an actuality much that may be 
latent, as well as to attribute to it espe- 
cially, these excellencies which are really 
not peculiar to it. Possibly it suffices to 
say that the camp will present a sort of 
campus life distilled, and energized, by 
contact with larger social realities and 
stimulating personalities. Specifically the 
students have discovered that there is much 
to talk about in addition to campus in- 
trigues. There are plans also for experi- 
mentation with drama. This outlines 
vague'y the ideals, intellectual and other- 
wise, which motivate the group, but pre- 
sents but half of the potentialities. 

An innovation occurs in those finding 
expression through what may be thought 
of as properly efficient practicable and 
permanent channels. The cooperative 
movement is no secret to the sophomore 
who has lived through Economics A Re- 
quired—but actual conduct of a cooperative 
is something which, so far as we know, not 
many students have undertaken. While 
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there will no doubt be those wo would 
quarrel with us, this appears to us as a 
particularly admirable variety of activity. 
Those who with reason question business 
for profit and paternalism in economic ac- 
tivity can experiment effectively with an 
alternative form of organization. True not 
on a stupendous scale but sufficiently ex- 
tensive for initiates in the cooperative 
movement. Even on this limited stage 
there is much virtue in substituting ulti- 
mately concrete behavior for dialectics. 

The plans as they formulate themselves 
at present will make it possible for the 
camp plant to be owned, managed and en- 
larged by students. Permanent clubs in 
the various colleges will have joint title. 
Bach year the club owners will appoint 
respective student trustees who will exer- 
cise the duties of members and owners in 
the cooperative and determine whom of 
their respective clubs shall participate in 
the camp during the summer. Manage- 
ment will be vested in elective student 
board of trustees of the corporation. This 
body will delegate actual administration to 
a responsible general manager, but will re- 
tain its full prerogatives in financial and 
educational quetsions, exercising these in 
the interest of the members at large of 
the cooperative. 

Regardless of any manner of reorganiza- 
tion, of the N. S. F., the development of 
the camp will probably follow these lines. 
It is pertinent to note however that the 
form of organization which is proving prac- 
ticable for the camp is substantially that 
which is recommended to conduct the other 
activities of the omnibus National Student 
Forum. -It appears to have the advantages 
of specialization in interest and corporate 
executives. 


An Intercollegiate Paper 


There is an opportunity right now for a 
special kind of intercollegiate paper; and 
The New Student is wonderfully equipped 
to become that paper. 

It should carry news. At every student 
gathering, people want to know: what are 
the other colleges doing about sport sys- 
tems, hazing, new courses, traditions, stu- 
dent discussion, the outside world, student 
government, honor systems, honor courses, 
new educational plans, compulsory chapel, 
yellow sheets and the high cost of loving? 


There must be a place for new trends to 
express themselves. What original things 
are being done in student drama, in college 
papers, in endowment drives, in teaching? 

And student expression. What do stu- 
dents think about books like Percy Marks’ 
“Plastic Age” and the Harvard Workshop 
prize play? 

And what others think of us or have to 
say to us. William Allen White wrote an 
article in The New Student this year which 
is still going the rounds of the college pa- 
pers for comment. What do other people 
think? 

There can be no question that there is 
a tremendous surge of interest in the col- 
leges that can be announced and interpreted 
only through a _ student intercollegiate 
paper. 

Are We Qualified? 
We have succeeded already tolerably in 


Testing United Ideals 
By JUSTINE WISE 


There are many young men and women 


who have come to believe in Industrial 


Democracy. To-day they face a very real 
conflict between industrialism and human 


values. For those who face these issues 


intellectually and spiritually before they 
leave coliege there is a frightening chasm 
between life and breadwinning 
jobs. The first job offered is thrilling, 
and if one takes it one is as a rule at 
once plunged into the economic whirlpool 
which accepts as final the standard of pe- 
cuniary success. Then there is indeed the 
temptation to forget social values, and to 
comfort ourselves with the thought that: 
“our ideals were but theories, we had no 
practical experience.” We ought to make 
the very testing of ideals itself a practical 
training, 

I can think of an industrial community 
now in which there are iron mills, textile 
miils, and tobacco factories; where there 
is a large immigrant population shoved 
off at one end of the town and neglected 
both in educational and health programs 
by the group of politicians, who run the 
town for the sake of a favored few. It is 
a non-union town and a friend who has 
lived there all her life writes that it would 
be easy to place young people in both the 
schools and the health work, and then adds: 
“I tuink that the monument to the town 
shou'd bear the inscription, ‘Nurses but no 
union!’ ” 

Could not a group of young men and 
women enter the various industries of such 
a town, not as an organized group but as 
individuals? Could not other young people 
work in the schools, hygiene work, recrea- 


college 


what we set out to do. The New Student 
began as a sort of a bulletin for the For- 
um; but it has broadened out beyond that. 
The list of paid subscribers is bigger now 
than ever. 

The New Student has a longer list of 
eminent contributors than any college pa- 
per might have hoped to secure. 

It is being quoted in college papers all 
over the country. 

It has become a center of information of 
intercollegiate news and opinion. 

The New Student needs to be able inde- 
pendently and fearlessly to follow its own 
policy. 

It needs a definite group of supporters 
who will be responsible for it and will take 
over the financial and business guidance, 
leaving the editors free to do their work. 

This group must be small, so it can meet 
and confer. 

The plan for The New Student as it has 
been developed provides for a group of 
about ten people wo understand and agree 
with the aims it has developed, who will 
take over the responsibility for its deficits. 

They also promise that there can be a 
reasonable enlargement next year. The 
plan is to make the organization and re- 
sponsibility definite and wieldy, that is all. 

The Editors 
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tional activities, etc.? Informal cooperation 
would stimulate the efforts of the individ- 
uals working in different fields and would 
lessen the sense of utter lonliness and dis- 
couragement which any person who tackles 
such a job must face. 

Such a group could learn something of 
three of the great industries of the U. S. 
There are real advantages to be gained 
from such knowledge, for work both in 
the fields of Labor legislation and Labor 
With such knowledge it would 
be possible to visualize the things one 


politics. 


speaks about and so convince even the 


clammiest souls. And even if such a group 


of young people went back into institu- 
tions as they exist they would at least have 
discovered how real were their beliefs, and 
to what degree they, as individuals, meas- 
ured up to and lived with men of another 
street. They would also have learned in 
what fields they could best serve. 

It is a stupendous task even to attempt 
to increase the conscious use of powers 
and the conscious control of environment. 
But if by our way of life we can even in 
the smallest degree stimulate the demand 
for the things in which we believe, will 
they not grow naturally and gain momen- 
tum as they grow? Living so would be a 
better way than to begin at the other end, 
and offer either soothing syrups or im- 
proved institutions, unknown and so un- 
used by the people we wish to serve. 

Such training could, I believe, be made 
a preparation for work in the fields of 
Labor, Education, Politics, Community 
Service, Business Management, Teaching, 
Journalism, or the development of Govern- 
ment within Industry. It is useless to at- 
tempt to work at the external shell of a 
government if within it there are not suf- 
ficient coordinated live cells to make the 
life of the organic whole real. 

Young men and women to-day must be- 
gin a movement which shall mean to Amer- 
ica what the Fabian movement has meant 
to England Young people must make it 
possible for “intellectuals” to become re- 
search workers in Labor, and to use their 
powers to develop a fuller content for life, 
instead of everlastingly selling those 
powers for pecuniary success. For these 
are the two alternatives. The first is spelt 
in terms of service to others. The second 
inevitably leads to the exploitation of 
others for self. 

This is the problem which faces us to- 
day. To what end shall our powers be 
dedicated? Shall we continue to play a part 
in a system of society and a manner of 
life which we feel to be wrong, or shall 
those young men and women among us, 
who have not given hostages to fortune, 
dare to put our theories to the test? Shall 
we unite to pursue the high purposes which 
we profess\to cherish, or shall we one by 
one surrender our untried ideals? We have 
been taught that the underlying principle 
of life is motion. We must ourselves de- 


cide in what direction we will move. 
Justine W. Wise. 


What Can We Gain 


Our American way of putting an idea 
into motion is characteristically political. 
We organize a state with a citizenship 
which we designate as a membership, and 
Then that hap- 
pens which generally happens in a politic- 
ally democratic body. The leaders — se- 
cure in the powers which have been be- 
stowed by the divine vote — proceed to 
govern the ideas. And the members, havy- 
ing voted, go home and forget it. 

One who has long and often been a 
member, and sometimes an officer, knows 


a democratic constitution. 


that an enterprise so organized seldom be- 
longs to anyone. Those whose concern is 
vital are sharing it with a horde of the 
interested and the nominal. What might 
have been a spiritual undertaking, expres- 


lumbers 
“dead 


ardent personalities, 
The term 


sive of 
along unimpressively. 
wood” means something. 

Under some circumstances political or- 
ganization may offer the only means of 
putting an idea into motion. But there 
is another, which Americans seldom ex- 
plore and which would serve our purposes 
more often than we are aware. It is the 
somewhat aristocratic and somewhat pro- 
prietary group method. Those who deter- 
mine to realize an idea — be it a news- 
paper, a reform or a religion — associate 
themselves in some convenient way and go 
to work as best they can. They are the 
enterprise. Its blood is their blood. Every- 
one belongs in some very active capacity. 
As additional supporters come they are ac- 
cepted into the association or otherwise 
poltely dealt with. 

For three years the Forum has been or- 
ganized with executives and a general vot- 
ing membership. It has performed effec- 
tively in the service of its idea as enough 
will testify. But those working within and 
some on the edges have become increasing- 
ly conscious of the burden of organization. 
The officers are occupied more and more 
with the housekeeping of a complicated 
menage. The expanding activities are limit- 
ed by the exigencies of a common budget. 
Students who want to help in the work can 
find no definite responsibility. One cannot 
mobilize himself fully in support of the 
summer camp or the New Student when he 
knows that they are guaranteed by that 
super-entity, the Forum. No one of spirit 
will throw himself into an enterprise which 
is not clearly built on him and his asso- 
ciates. 

Three years of beaurocratic labor and 
of effort to keep from going stale have 
brought the officers to the unanimous con- 
clusion that a democratic beaurocracy is 
not suited to intellectual pioneers or their 
trade. Thus the suggestion that each ac- 
tivity of the Forum become autonomous, 
gathering the support from students who 
are. directly interested, originates with 
them. It is unanimously endorsed by the 
recent Executive Committee meeting. Now 
the membership is to be heard from. 

No more dehumanized executives. No 
more red tape. The idea unhampered by 
mechanism. Work personalized to the full- 


est. The community or family, if you will, 
of the idea. Such athletic, close-knit groups 
have been known to influence a whole so- 
ciety. 


A STUDENT-DIRECTED SPEAKERS 
BUREAU 

The Speakers Bureau has usually been 
the first department of the National Stu- 
dent Forum to be used by costituent 
A proposal to drop it because of 
the expense caused an immediate shout of 
Now the plans for the future 
Speakers Bureau are being made by a 
vigorous committee headed by Mr. Walter 
Sassaman of the Haverford News. A 
meeting of students from several colleges 
both members of this committee on April 
26 is! expected to complete arrangements 


for 100% student support of the Bureau, 
if the referendum votes for it. 


groups. 


objection. 


THE QUESTIONS EXPLAINED 


It is the general interest of this refer- 
endum to gain authorization of the Forum 
into 1our mMdepenaent put cooperating en- 
terprises. As the recommendatioins are 
made unanimously by the executive com- 
mittee meeting of the officers there is no 
minority report nor any alternate sugges- 
tion. 

Question 1—This is the main proposition, 
the reasons will be tound in the accompany- 
ing articles and reports. 

Question 2—This question is complemen- 
tary to question 1. If the activities of the 
Forum are to be independent, membership 
must be redefined as framed. The question 
suggests the answer which so far has 
seemed logical that membership henceforth 
be denoted by participation in one or more 
of the activities. 

Question 3—This is a particularization 
of question 1. It is asked with the purpose 
of bringing out the meaning of question 1. 

Question 4—Ibid. Also this question has 
reference to the fact that the Speakers Bu- 
reau is not yet ready to strike out for itself. 
The thought of the Executive Committee is 
that the reorganization should not be held 
up by its unreadiness. Either the Speakers 
Bureau will prove strong enough to find 
its supporters now, or it will be quiescent 
until the demand revives it. The material 
will in the interval be safe in the offices 
of the New Student. 

Questons 5 and 6—These have reference 
to the continuance of The National Stu- 
dent Forum as an entity, actual or sym- 
bolic. In answering the question, consider 
the following: 

Is it necessary to the vigor of the activi- 
ties that they be cast loose in name as well 
as in fact? Ig there a symbolic virtue in 
the name which should be preserved if only 
as applying to a federation of separate en- 
terprises? Is there much danger of con- 
fusion if the name is retained to designate 
a federation after the organization has 
ceased to be? 

Question 7—This with a view to enabling 
the Executive Committee to wind up the 
affairs of the organization when the activ- 
ities have found their individual footings. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


News About Fraternities, Student Government 


1,400 vs. TWO FRATERNITIES 
Miami University Cleans Up 


Tischer Hoerner, a sophomore at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, was elected bas- 
ketball captain for next year, while 
Chester Barr, though a junior, found him- 
self left a private. 

One thousand four hundred students 
then held a mass meeting of protest. They 
adopted a platform nullifying Hoerner’s 
election, and providing that in coming elec- 
tions captains should be chosen not by the 
letter-men but by the coach, who also will 
have the power of causing forcible egress 
of the captain, should the need arise. 

The secret? Two powerful fraternities 
have been running athletics at Miami. They 
have pulled the ropes which dangled more 
than one captain into the marionette show. 
They have been worrying Coach Ewing 
with their quarrels. 

The election of a sophomore ahead of a 
junior through fraternity politics was too 
much. The school decided on a clean-up. 

Coach Chambers of the University of 
Cincinnati, a neighboring institution which 
regularly plays Miami, issued a statement 
defending Coach Ewing of Miami, who was 
accused by some factions of causing the 
trouble. Coach Ewing has been opposed 
by some alumni from the beginning, and 
bothered by the clicques on the team. When 
he won games—and he did that often— 
the college spirit ran high; when he lost, 
college spirit disappeared. 

‘Coach Chambers predicts a few dark 
years in Miami athletics, till the student 
body manages to squeeze out the pus. 


THE ORGANIZED UNORGANIZED 


Purdue Independents Organize for Social 
and Political Purposes 


A new organization, to be known as the 
Purdue Independent Association, has been 
formed among the unorganized men on the 
campus of Purdue University, to “advance 
the interests of the unorganized men 
through athletic, social, political and schol- 
arship channels. It will also have a di- 
rector of politics and statistics who will 
aid the men in voicing their opinions in 
the questions of student life and govern- 
ment.” 

There is a president, a secretary-treas- 
urer, an executive committee, and a coun- 
cilman for each group of ten students. The 
first president is C. C. Reeder, ’24. 

This experiment contrasts vividly with 
that at Denison College, Ohio, described 
in The New Student of December 2, 1922. 
Instead of organizing the unorganized to 
take part in school activities, the Denison 
group tried to bring together the most 
varied people outside the fraternities and 
get them to live on friendly terms. No 


part was taken in campus politics, and 
members of the club were allowed to re- 
sign at any time to join a frat. or for any 
There was no danger that 
the unorganized would become another fra- 
ternity, nor that they would have friction 
with the existing fraternities, since their 
group was something entirely different. 
The best men on the campus became in- 


other reason. 


terested in such a novel undertaking. 


Sixteen students of the University of 
Illinois have been deposed from all offices 
and committee memberships they now hold 
and barred from future office holding in 
student organizations because of their ad- 
mitted membership in Theta Nu Epsilon, 
secret political fraternity 

The Council of Administration thus put 
a finishing touch on its investigation of 
political affairs on the campus. 

The men’s names have been sent to the 
national headquarters of their respective 
social fraternities. Will they be thrown 
out? 


VASSAR GOVERNMENT 
STEPS OUT 


It was hidden on the editorial page of 
the New York World. 

“Some years ago the students at Vassar 
College adopted a set of rules to govern 
their own department. A student Govern- 
ing Board was set up to enforce them. 
There was to be no smoking, no automobil- 
ing without chaperones, no unexplained ab- 
sence during study hours, etc. 

“The rules still exist, but they are as 
often broken as observed. The Student 
Governing Board, finding itself unable to 
enforce the code, tried to change it, failed 
to bring out a representative vote—failed, 
infact, to arouse any interest in the mat- 
ter—and decided to resign in a body. A 
committee of six is now to revise the list 
of regulations, retaining ‘only those rules 
which the girls approve by vote, and which 
can be enforced.’ 

“Now, this is a notion much too brilliant 
and sensible for Congress to approve, yet 
it could be applied admirably to any Gov- 
ernment, and especially to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. A law against 
smoking is not much good at Vassar un- 
less it can be passably enforced; it is, on 
the other hand, a challenge to all discipline. 
A law against drinking in the States 
creates the same predicament. It cannot 
be administered, and it is ruinous to morale. 
The Jersey blue laws are another instance 
in point. If they were not so obsolete as 
to be a joke, they would bring all enforce- 
ment into contempt in Jersey City. 

The girls at Vassar, having taken an 
impromptu and untrained whack at gov- 
ernment, immediately hit the nail on the 
head.” 


Page ‘Nine 


The Referendum 


Return this ballot today to The National 
Student Forum, 2929 Broadway, New York. 
No votes received after May 15 will be 
counted. 


QUESTION I—Shall each activity of the 
NSF be given into the hands of a quali- 
fied group who shall undertake to develop 
it as an independent student enterprise? 


QUESTION II—Shall actual participation 
in (one or several of the enterprises) 
constitute membership for student groups 
or individuals? 


QUESTION III—Shall The New Student 
with its equipment be ceded to the editors 
and their associates as soon as the Exe- 
cutive Committee is satisfied that they 
are ready o undertake The New Student 
as an independent enterprise? 


QUESTION IV—Do you authorize the Exe- 
cutive Committee to cede at its discretion 
and with instructions, he NSF Speakers 
Bureau and its equipment to The New 
Student, until a qualified association 
shall have been formed for the purpose 
of maintaining it? 


QUESTION V—Do you recommend that 
the enterprises mentioned above together 
with the summer camp and any other en- 
terprises which may from time to time 
be accepted by all of the others, be asso- 
ciated in mutual council in a manner to 
be determined by the groups themselves? 


QUESTION VI—(If V is answered af- 
firmatively)—Should the title of the pre- 
sent organization “The National Student 
Forum” be retained to refer collectively 
to the afore-mentioned enterprises to- 
gether with the summer camp and any 
other enterprises which may from time 
to time be unanimously accepted into 
association with the established groups? 


QUESTION VII—If£ and when arrange- 
ments have been completed for the con- 
tinuance of The National Student Forum 
activities, as detailed above, and all the 
other affairs of the organization have 
been settled to the satisfaction of the 
Executive Committee, do you authorize 
the Executive Committee to tak final ac- 
tion upon th rcceptance of whatever al- 
ternative constitutional or other arrange- 
ments are presented to it, to supersede 
the present constitution of he organiza- 
ion? 


Signature 
Address 
Remarks 


ee ee ee) 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


News on Honor Systems, Cow-Bells 
and Educational Devices 


In a recent issue of the Pacific Univer- 
sity News is this editorial: 

“It is reported on reliable authority that 
the Honor System is not functioning to its 
fullest efficiency. That this situation has 
come about is due to those who violate the 
Honor System, and to those who remain 
true, in failing to establish and maintain 
an esprit de corps upholding the Honor 
System. 

“It might be remarked parenthetically, 
that a student can only receive from a 
course what he has put into it, and that 
a good grade is not a safe criterion of 
judgment, of knowledge, or brains to apply 
it. At least be honest in our dealing with 
the Honor System when we cannot sign 
the required statement, refrain from so 
doing. 

“Furthermore, college is not a prepara- 
tion for life, but is life. Our concuct in 


college is the shadow of our deeds in later 
time. Let us not be ashamed of it.” 


The Mills College Weekly carries the fol- 
lowing article: 

“The practical working cut of the Honor 
System has failed,’ was the statement 
made by Alice Harwood, chairman of the 
Mills Honor Committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives from the faculty, and from 
the senior, junior and sophomore classes, 
which functions to carry out the regulations 
stated in the Honor Code. Girls observed 
cheating are supposed to be reported to 
this committee, but as a matter of fact, 
these cases are not being reported. Many 
students have the distorted idea that re- 
porting another girl is “tattling,” and that 
it is the very height of disloyalty. A few 
girls are doing what is even more effec- 
tive than reporting cases of cheating, how- 
ever; they are speaking individually to the 
guilty girls. If a great many more girls 
would adopt this policy, the success of the 
Honor System would undoubtedly be as- 
sured.” 


The most decisive action of all comes 
from the University of Missouri where the 
“Honor System” has been definitely aban- 
doned. 


“The University of Missouri has aban- 
doned the Honor System, after several 
years of trial. The action was made by 
the student council of the institution.” 

McGill Daily 


These three articles each reiterating the 
phrase “Honor System” offer significant 
evidence of the stereotyped conception of 
the honor spirit prevalent even among the 
colleges. The very combining of the words 
“system” and “honor” is fatal. A real con- 
fusion of ideas, a naive reliance on mere 
machinery, a failure to grasp the essen- 
tials on which honorable conduct is based 


—honor is a principle; it never was or 
never can be a “system”—it is in these 
points that the colleges unconsciously give 


themselves away. 
Reed College Quest 


“INFORMAL STUDY’’ 


Cornell, too conservative to follow col- 
leges like Swarthmore and Harvard all the 
way in the liberation of the exception stu- 
dent, has begun by allowing the best stu- 
dents three hours credit a semester for 
“informal study.” 


YALE SWAPS WITH INDUSTRIES 


Yale steps out of the academic shades 
and tells the Manufacturer’s Association 
of Connecticut that the University will let 
the factories use its scientific laboratories 
for reference, research work and experi- 
mentation, with expert Facuity and trained 
students to direct or assist in the opera- 
tions, if the industrial plants will open 
themselves to students for: 


“Observation, study, research, and prac- 
tical experimentation and training in the 
chemical, mechanical, and other arts.” (We 
needed a separate line for that). 

Offer accepted. 


A VERITABLE STATE 


Of all the colleges which the Dartmouth 
Senior Committee on Education visited, not 
one lacked some provision for giving its 
high grade undergraduates freedom from 
the petty and monotonous round of class- 
room exercises. At Harvard, Princeton, 
Swarthmore, Smith, and Columbia, special 
honor systems are in vogue which provide 
for freedom for anyone who is willing and 
able to take on the added responsibility. 
At Yale an honor system goes into force 
next year. And now President Burton of 
Michigan in a speech in Boston a couple of 
nights ago deplored “the veritable state 
of bondage” in which capable and willing 
students are.held in check. 


INVITING 


Most interesting is President Burton’s 
assurance that marks will not be the only 
criteria in choosing those who will be re- 
lieved from the ordinary regulations of the 
present scheme of things. Capacity for 
work and willingness to work he considers 
more important than grades, and in what- 
ever system he proposes for Michigan, 
these, he affirms, will be the important re- 
quirements. At Swarthmore the arrange- 
ment is quite similar. The faculty there 
invite undergraduates to take work in 
honors and thus to be relieved of their 
regular classroom work; and they are in- 
vited not merely on their grades but more 
particularly upon their capacity as dem- 
onstrated during the first two years of 
their undergraduate : life. 


PRESIDENT NEILSON NOT 
WORRYING 


An experiment at the University of Chi- 
cago a couple of months ago illuminates 
just the sort of thing President Burton 
and the Swarthmore authorities must have 
in mind when they make a distinction be- 
At Chicago 
someone in authority sent out a question- 
naire asking for the names of the one 
hundred most outstanding undergraduate 
personalities in the college. When these 
were compiled it was found that in no case 
was a high grade-student listed as an out- 
standing personality. When one discusses 
personality, of course, one deals with a gen- 
erality that doesn’t mean very much, but 
the Chicago experiment meant this at least: 
the most vigorous men of the college and 
the men who were accepting the responsi- 
bility of undergraduate life were not in- 
terested in their studies and instead were 
using their capacities in other directions. 
Merely a case misdirected capacity. And 
President Burton deplores the waste. To 
a member of the Senior Committee Presi- 
dent Neilson brought out the same point. 
“We don’t worry very much,” he said, 
“about extra-curriculum activities. Instead, 
we try to put the excitement of extra-cur- 
riculum work into our courses; and the re- 
sult is that we have no extra-curriculum 
problem.” 


tween marks and capacity. 


DUMB-BELLS IN 
AND COW-BELLS OUT 


In brief, give the good man a chance 
to find himself in his college work and 
don’t hold him down to the childish re- 
quirement necessary for the less capable. 
If the college doesn’t, then be sure that 
he’ll make his excitement for himself. The 
style fifty years ago led the energetic and 
adventurous student to bring cows into 
class and to horn his unpopular professors. 
Today we’ve extra-curriculum activities, 
and when studies are made adventurous 
and creative enough perhaps they’ll have 
all the-scope they want in their academic 
freedom. The day can’t come too quickly. 

The Dartmouth 


Reed College plans to invite for the week- 
end of April 25, 26, 27, students from 
neighboring colleges, particularly from the 
Liberal Clubs, Forums and other similar 
discussion clubs, to discuss the relation- 
ships of students, faculty, regents, trus- 
tees and the public in maintaining intel- 
lectual and social freedom in the college. 


Yale authorities contemplate banishing 
coaches from the side-lines during games, 
in order that contests may be more of a 
battle of brain and muscle between the 
players themselves, rather than a battle of 
wits between highly specialized and high 
salaried coaches, 


THE NEW STUDENT 
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To Abolish Justice 


By SAMUEL F. DARWIN FOX 
in Youth 


“I’m out for the abolition, root and 
branch of Justice. ... 

“Of course I admit that there isn’t any 
such thing; but I want it abolished any- 
way. Most of the things that need to be 
abolished don’t exist. Private ownership, 
for instance, of railways and things like 
that. A railway can’t really be owned, any 
more than you can own a thunderstorm; 
but the superstition that it does belong to 
somebody plays havoc with travelling upon 
it. It makes you forget what a railway 
is for. The only conceivable purpose of 
a railway is to transport people and things, 
but no matter how thoroughly we can prove 
our need of transportation, a railway which 
we imagine somebody owns is of no earthly 
use to us until we first propitiate the im- 
aginary owners. 

“Ponder it well. We civilized Christians, 
who laugh at the benighted heathen for 
giving expensive feasts to deities that are 
supposed to own the weather, still stand 
in line for hours at a time performing the 
ceremony of purchasing a railway ticket! 

“Then there’s Profit. It was proved by 
scientists 2,000 years ago that it didn’t 
profit a man to gain the whole work and 
lose his own soul; but so long as we im- 
agine that there igs profit in such transac- 
tions, we’ll go on playing the losing game 
till Doomsday. 

“But of all the superstitions that have 
ever cursed humanity, the one that has 
caused most agony is Justice. 

“God, we have all been taught, is just: 
and look at the God-damned human race! 
Of course God damned it. That is one of 
the things a just God would think of doing. 
No merry god, like Bacchus, would have 
entertained the notion for a single instant. 
No voluptuous deity like Venus, whose 
plagues have been ‘sufficiently widespread 
to cause incalculable horror, ever devised 
such general hell. No: it took a God who 
set out to be just, to wind up by damning 
everybody. 

And obviously so. For gods are human: 
they were ever made in the image of man. 
And petulant, selfish, even cruel and de- 
generate gods, like petulant, selfish, cruel 
and degenerate men, would limit their 
punishments to those who happened to get 
in their way. A just God, however, would 
recognize no limitations, and would torture 
those he loved the most as well as those 
who irrated him. To each he would mete 
exact measure, according to his deserts. 

“Just men do this all alone the line. 
They give only to the worthy poor. I sup- 
pose they kiss their wives precisely as 
often as they deserve to be kissed. They 
stroke the cat... but no, when you think 
of it, you ean’t fob off any justice on to 
a cat. You’ll stroke a cat when she wants 
to be stroked, or you won’t stroke her at 
all. There is no such thing as justice; 
and cats know it. 

“Unfortunately, human beings seldom un- 
derstand this fact; so they go on seeking 
justice when what they want is life. But 
because they seek justice, they never get 
a chance to live. No one can enjoy him- 


self when he’s got a law-suit on; and life 
for most of us is one grand law-suit—a 
The 
moralists, therefore, devise their codes of 


petition for rights here or hereafter. 


discomfort, not because any human being 


wants to act that way, but because such 
conduct entitles us to consideration when 
Mr. Justice Jehovah gets ready to distri- 
bute his patronage at the Great Assizes. 

“But the “materialist” revolutionary and 
rebel is often under the same obsession. He 
may do away with God; but he can’t get 
this idea of Justice out of his head. So he 
blithers and blathers of “equitable distri- 
bution,” or of the great day when the work- 
er will receive “the full product of his 
toil.” The workers with whom I happen 
to be acquainted don’t want anything of 
the sort. They may think they do; but 
they don’t. They want to blow themselves. 
They want a particular. kind of girl, 
whether they have earned her or not. The 
farther they can get away, in fact, from 
the very thought of price, the happier they 
are. 

“Justice and life simply do not mix. 
Justice is the exact determination of one’s 
deserts, and life is something which just 
wants to be. No one deserves life. It’s 
just here, and that’s all there is to it. It 
begins before there is anything to deserve, 
or any personality to deserve it. I strongly 
suspect that it might turn out to be inter- 
esting, if we could once separate it from 
those ideas which keep it from enjoying 
itself. 

“Babies are frequently interesting, be-~ 
fore they get old enough to distinguish 
right from wrong. Lovers are occasionally 
interesting, until they are joined together 
in Holy Matrimony. (“Worthy did this man 
seem, and ripe for the meaning of the 
earth: but when I saw his wife, the earth 
seemed to me a home for madcaps. Yea, I 
would that the earth shook with convul- 
sions when a saint and a goose mate with 
one another.”) Artists are interesting so 
long as they avoid morals. But moralists 
and judges and tax-appraisers are always 
deadly dull. 

“The reason is not far to seek. Life is 
concerned primarily with being—with ex- 
pressing whatever it feels like expressing; 
not with any such dull process as the ac- 
cumulation of money or goods. It hap- 
pensy however, that we have got to eat. 
We’ve got to have things, not because hav- 
ing things is living, but because life can- 
not go on—it can’t even begin—until we 
get them. Since we are all born fools, 
arguing the other fellow out of these 
things was a most natural scheme to hit 
upon. But the minute we hit upon it, we 
committed ourselves to this life-long law- 
suit. 

“The law-suit itself is a damnable drudge- 
ry. Life must be suspended until it is 
over. Not only that; but if we win, we 
lose. For the possession of things does 
not mean life. The things that can be 
distributed, equitably or otherwise, are not 
the things which life aspires to; and if 
life spends much time or energy in getting 
them, it loses its capacity for aspiration. 
And this statement is true whether the 
things in question be palaces or potatoes, 
the approbation of suburban neighbours 
or a heavenly harp.” 


The Provincetown Playbill 


GEORGE DANDIN, by Moliere. Directed 
by Stark Young. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER, Arrangement 
of Coleridge’s Poem by Eugene O’Neill. 


Light's with 
masks is so highly successfu! that we are 


Mr. James experiment 


glad we did not miss play. The crew of 
the ghost ship had us terrified and yet 
detighted. It was vight The masks gave 
the supernatural. Not the lcast overawing 
is the way the masks themselves change 
without motion, as the play 
leads us to discover new emotions. 


exp?ession 


The most patent defects in the reading 
of the cross between a pawnbroker and a 
Hebrew prophet supposed to be the Mari- 
ner did not overcome the teauty of the 
patomime. 

“‘George Dandin,’” Mr. Stark 
Young’s notes on the program, “is a play 
that somewhat confounds students of Mo- 
Nere and his theatre.” It seems to have 
tangled up Mr. Young himself as director. 


say 


In order to show, we suppose, that he 
was alive, and not bound by tradition, Mr. 
Young danced a clog with a rapier in his 
hand. There isi no objection, except that 
rapiers can be put to better use—still 
lively. j 

The comedy deals with the distress of 
a peasant who as jealous husband of a 
robleman’s daughter tries in vain to match 
Yivs with her and her parents, finds the 
aristocratic form and pride invulnerable, 
and gets himself most painfully humil- 
iated. 

“George Dandin” is a ligt, swift, trans- 
parent water color. The peasant shouts 
and sallies, but always into the thin air 
ci maticious courtesy and wit. He is 
in yielding silk, That is what 

“os the play its contrast, and the peas- 
a.t his nightmare. The quietness of the 
laczghcer, from behind a veil, is what makes 
t so caraging and terrible. Everything 
cepen’s on this treacherous lightness and 


detiness. 


ehoked 


Gn the small intimate stage of the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse, this piece could have 
bea. iingered artificially with a wink at 
the audience. Instead of that, it is carried 
off heavily and boisterously. The nobles 
s. out almost as loudly as the peasant. 

Thus the one good piece of slap-stick in 
the play is drowned. When Dandin’s wife, 
Piccending to punish her love-making gal- 
Isnt. intentionally misses him and whacks 


he: by-standing husband soundly on the 


w.th a stick, the sudden violence 
should have cracked like a pistol out of 
ihe cutet of the play: Mephistopheles did 
‘t. He uses discretion; yet indirectly we 
suspect that he is very much alive. 

Mr. Charles Ellis, 
p’ays well, 


Dack 


as George Dandin, 


Stutcnts are given special admission 
rates on certain days and are shown the 
c-uypmert behind the stage. An oppor- 
tup’i. to be recommended. 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


TWO AMERICAN STUDENTS 


Here are two descriptions, from differ- 
ent sources, of two widely different types 
of American college student. Each is rare. 
Mr. Mark Van Doren’s article itself is 
electrifying. 


1. Beats the Campus Boys’ 
Own Game 


Down at No. 28 Wall Street, Manhattan, 
one Thomas W. Lamont is accustomed to 
put in a good 8 or 9 hour day working at 
figures. Now a government, now a rail- 
road, now a tin can factory must have its 
figures overhauled and set again on its 
financial way rejoicing. There is little 
time for political speculation in the high 
philosophic sense. 

His younger son, Corliss, is temporarily 
engaged in a job less thoroughly under- 
stood by the American public. He is a sen- 
ior at Harvard. His job might possibly 
be described as the pursuit of truth. But 
there appeared, last week, to be a differ- 
ence of opinion between Mr. Corliss La- 
mont and certain Harvard authorities as 
to the limits within which the truth might 
be publicly pursued. 

Young Mr. Lamont, as chief undergrad- 
uate official of the Harvard Union, de- 
sired to invite some Marxian socialists to 
address the Union. “No, no,” said the 
Governing Board of the Union, who have 
apparently discovered the lim'ts beyond 
which no gentleman shall ever go in truth’s 
pursuit. 

Young Mr. Lamont, with strong under- 
graduate support, is pressing his point, 
and may yet force the Governing Board 
to yield. 


\ 


Corliss Lamont is the most conspicuous 
of many prominent undergraduates in 
many colleges who are in revolt against 
what they call the “stupidity” of preced- 
ing undergraduate generations. They have 
a genial contempt for the traditional extra- 
curriculum fetish of the campus—the em- 
phasis on athletics, college papers, clubs, 
“honors.” Their informal program is to 
go into their extra-curriculum activities, 
beat the campus boys at their own game, 
and then, with the prestige so acquired, to 
sound the praises of more excellent things, 
such as the pursuit of truth. 

Time. 


2. Cheerfully Assumes 


Mark Van Doren in The New Republic 
for April 16 describes the five or six stu- 
dents among a hundred who are “too hard 
to thrill.” 

They have a serenity which baffles their 
teachers, for it is the result of neither 
callousness, nor ignorance, nor ennui. They 
are simply refusing to be jerked out of 
the inner quiet of a clear, unsuperstitious 
mind. 

Lucretius’ terrible discovery that there 
are no gods who interfere with the lives 
of men, that all is plain as noonday, that 
nothing is to be feared from an outside 


which after all is not outside, does not 
excite them. They have long known it. 
They are immune against classes on 
They do not talk like 
their predecessors about the duty to so- 
ciety, about claims, rights, tendencies; they 


are not socialists. 


morals and ethics. 


They are painfully 
aware of society, but they doubt whether 
anything can be done about it. 


“Progress is a rather dreary theme. 
Guess about it if you are a person of easy 
assumptions and vague hopes; drop it if 
your chief desire is to know. Ethics—if 
it exists—is not a matter of deciding what 
the average man ought to do to you, or 
what you ought to do to the average man. 
You simply do not happen to be settling 
problems for the other fellow. Hard enough 
to discover for yourself what is important, 
or good, or really amusing. Least of all is 
the world, that very interesting place, 
something which you are going out to 
teach. Let it in all its mysterious and 
comical variety teach you. You are not 
its savior. It has never known a savior, 
nor will it ever know one.” 


They do not care to bait the booboisie, 
whom they take for granted. Messrs. 
Mencken and Nathan they approve as 
huomorists and critics, but do not follow 
as teachers. They admire Shaw’s wit, but 
deplore the time he spends in educating the 
Philistines. Wells’ schemes for wholesale 
happiness are a mess. 


The student of this character “seems to 
say that the beauty or the truth he looks 
for will appear, if and when it does ap- 
pear, quite independently of anything else. 
It will be rid of religion, it will have no 
necessary bearing upon the good or the 
ill of society, and it will be apprehended 
in some glad, positive manner rather than 
on the rebound from incorrect, outmoded 
standards or from vulgar taste. The stu- 
dent cheerfully assumes that he will know 
perfection when he reaches her, no matter 
on what rock she reclines, or under how 
distant a tree.” 

He finds ideas quite unnecessarily as- 
sociated in the minds of others, and fol- 
lows Remy de Gourmont in as skilful as 
possible a use of the knife of irony to dis- 
sociate them, to carve the world into’ “the 
irreducible units of which he suspects it 
to be composed,” regardless of the irrele- 
vant loyalties that have gummed together 
ideas to no good purpose. 

He cannot wait for the Lewises, Well- 
ses and Galsworthies to clear away injus- 
tice before he pursues beauty. Irrelevant. 
He proceeds, and the results startle the 
English instructors, who complain that he 
writes “too infernally well’—they cannot 
keep up with him; suns which are visible 
to him have not yet appeared above their 
horizon. 

It is from students such as these that 
Mr. Van Doren expects achievement in the 
future. “Politics will decay further if pos- 
sible, and business will babble on; but new 
publishing houses, new magazines, and new 
schools of criticism will testify to the one 
new thing worth the trouble—a renais- 
sance of clear, cool sense.” 


‘two 


“New World” Religion 


Announcement Received From the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals 


The Second Annual Conference of the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals 
will be held this year from June 21st to 
28th at Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. This will be’ a conference 
of students conducted by students. The 
program is a closely integrated one, and 
the subjects to be considered are vitally 
concerned with life today. A partial list 
of subjects follows; these are the “key- 
notes” of each day’s program: 

“Religion at Work.” 

“The World Situation.” 

“The New Reformation in Religion.” 

“Leadership for Today in Religion.” 

“Religion for the New World.” 

The “keynote” for each day is set by a 
morning lecture. Besides this, there are 
“Round Table” conferencs, a_ five 
o’clock talk out-of-doors, and an evening 
lecture (except Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 25th and 26th). The afternoons may 
be devoted to recreation, the facilities for 
which are excellent. 

The speakers include some of the out- 
standing leaders of thought in the coun- 
try. A list follows: 

President Kenyon L. Butterfield, Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 

President Mary E. Woolley, Mount Holy- 
oke College. 

Dean John Murray Atwood, St. Lawr- 
ence University. 

Professor Clarence R. Skinner, 
College. 

Dr. Frank C. Doan, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Weston, Mass. 

Rev. John Howard Melish, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Milton, Mass. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Glenn Frank, Editor, “The Century 
Magazine.” 

Mr. Stanley High, Author, “The Revolt 
of Youth.” 

It costs $1 to register for the Confer- 
ence, and $19 for board and lodging for 
the week, which two charges include every- 
thing. 

Everyone who is interested in this pro- 
gram will be welcome. 

For detailed program or other informa- 
tion apply to the Student Federation of 
Religious Liberals, 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Tufts 


In the Audience 


“Utilizing a new system of conducting 
meetings, the Open Forum will hold its 
second discussion at 7:45 o’clock tonight 
in room 311 Wheeler Hall. Starting at 
9 o’clock, and every fifteen minutes there- 
after, a vote for adjournment will be taken 
in the audience.” 

—Daily Californian 
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Radio Knockouts and Frosh Lids 


ATHLETIC NEWS 


KNOCK-OUT 


“It’s my business to repair radios, so 
I know something about them. Yet I must 
confess that when I turned into your con- 
cert the other night, I thought my set was 
broken,” wrote a radio fan to the Lampoon 
staff who broadcasted a humorous concert 
from Station WNAC on Friday evening. 

‘Numbers of such letters were received 
yesterday at the Lampoon Building from 
enthusiasts who had heard the program. 
One in particular was from a young girl 
who had pleaded with her father for six 
months with the result that a radio was 
finally installed in her home on Friday. 
The first thing her father heard on the 
set was the Lampoon concert, and the 
writer of the letter seemed heartbroken 
over the fact that her father had impul- 
sively thrown the whole radio out of the 
window. 

Harvard Crimson 


CO0O0-COO 


On April 10, delegates from 53 colleges 
to the Athletic Conference of American 
College Women met at the University of 
California and transacted whatever kind 
of business is transacted on such occasions. 

The program included something about 
further standardization of women’s ath- 
letics; but fortunately they cannot stand- 
ardize the women athletes. The editor 
knows, because he is smitten, but fears to 
say lanything for fear of being smitten 
again.—For having dared not to appreciate 
the serious efforts of American College 
Women. They are beyond us. 


Dean Le Baron R. Briggs of Harvard, 
for sixteen years chairman of Harvard’s 
Athletic Association, has resigned. Dean 
Briggs has had a genial and frictionless 
way of keeping athletics under sane con- 
trol, and keeping the competing universities 
on friendly terms with each other. 

Mr. C. W. Mendell, Chairman of the 
Yale Athletic Association, says in an in- 
terview in The Yale News, “Probably no 
Harvard man has ever been so well known 
or so much loved at Yale as Dean Briggs.” 


FROSH RULES 


VERY RADICAL PRINCETON 


Speaking of Princeton freshmen, The 
Harvard Crimson remarks disdainfully, 
“Back in the old Rut.” 

“No Freshmen shall wear fur coats,” 
was the first in a series of radical de- 
crees announced yesterday by the Senior 
Council of Princeton for first year men 
beginning with the class of 1928. 

This move follows a similar regulation 
at Williams, and continues a policy which 
has been instituted in the majority of col- 
leges throughout the country. 


Other changes announced include a re- 
turn of the “black shoe” era for Fresh- 
men. This ban, forbidding Freshmen to 
wear tan shoes, had been lifted by the first 
1924 Senior Council which was recently 
voted out of office after it had abolished 
the annual “Flour Picture,” and various 
other sacred college institutions. 

In the future, also, Freshmen will be 
prohibited from wearing yellow slickers, a 
plain black slicker being required. The 
spinning of tops, and marble playing for 
upperclassmen, have been dropped from the 


list of customs. However, the privilege of 


wearing silk hats has been restored to Jun- 
iors and Seniors. 


IN HEAVEN 


At a time when there is considerable 
agitation against the whole question of 
Freshmen traditions, the decisive step at 
Princeton is a definite stand in favor of 
the retention of Freshman customs. 

Harvard is the one large university 
where there are no restrictions governing 
Freshmen. Where the majority of institu- 
tions consider the institution of Freshman 
customs an important method in acquaint- 
ing first-year men with college traditions, 
it is noticeable that in Harvard, a univer- 
sity seeped with tradition, Freshman reg- 
ulations do not exist. 


IN NEW HAVEN 


At New Haven, Yale Freshmen are not 
permitted to sit in the orchestra of Shu- 
bert’s theatre, or to eat in Morey’s restau- 
rant. They must not enter the Hotel Garde, 
and must carry matches at all times for 
the convenience of upperclassmen. Fresh- 
men are forbidden to sit on the Sophomore 
fence, except on the day of the Yale-Har- 
vard Freshman baseball game when Yale 
wins. They are excluded from the Junior 
Prom, and only Seniors are allowed to go 
without a hat, or to play marbles, 


Other Colleges Have Restrictions 


At Lafayette, Freshmen are permitted 
to smoke only corn-cob pipes. Should an 
upperclassman call “Hit it up!’’ Freshmen 
in the vicinity must run with their small 
red caps in their mouths, and their hands 
stretched over their hands. 


tion about why others didn’t keep the 
law... They didn’t and they should be 
made to, and the people to make them were 
their fellow students with the assistance 
of “frank, red-blooded religion.” 

But heated discussions, the wrestling 
with fundamentals, the thrashing out of 
everything under the sun, the interchange 
and synthesizing of ideas were simply lack- 
ing. As the arrangers of the conference 
were interested in prohibition, they un- 
doubtedly considered the affair a huge 
success. One who cared more about seeing 
students doing original thinking and intel- 
ligent debating about their own affairs 
could consider it pretty much of a fizzle. 


Page Thirteen’ 


Priming Youth 


As a rule, a student conference is the 
occasion for endless philosophical discus- 


sion and argument. Youth has come to 


be synonymous with an undentable hope- 
fulness in its own ability and mission to 
make a better world. And with this atti- 
tude go great ideas about Man and Society 
and the World in general. 

No such exuberance was in evidence at 
the Student Citizenship Conference in 
Washington which is reported in this issue 
of the New Student. 

The students had been invited to come 
and discuss law and order. The confer- 
ence turned out to be Prohibition, and only 
Prohibition, and quite tiresomely Prohibi- 
In fact, it looked to a few dis- 
gruntled students as though something had 
been put over on them. They had been in- 
vited to meet, they were feted and slapped 
on the back, they were the guests of one 
man for dinner and another for breakfast, 
and they were allowed to speak and lis- 
tened to quite politely, with frequent ad 
monitions about “stating the facts aecu- 
rately,” from an elderly gentleman who 
stayed on the platform by the student 
chairman’s elbow. Students had been put 
on various committees and their names 
given publicity, but there was always some 
older person on too who did the engineering. 

During the first day there were exhor- 
tations and spell-binding speeches. It was 
all prohibition with a platitude or two 
about the “responsibility for leadership” of 
the college man. Only one speaker broke 
the monotony by saying that the “Volstead 
Act was intolerable tyranny” and that 
there were other laws which deserved at- 
tention as well. But he was ignored. In 
fact there wasn’t any argument at all. 
Prohibition was a great thing; it was in- 
evitable and unavoidable. The purpose of 
the conference came to be to “get ideas” 
about “facing facts,’’ and those facts were 
all about suppressing the “drug habit.” A 
prohibitionist probably found this inspir- 
ing, but one likes to consider citizens as 
something other than prohibitionists. 

And the students spoke. They told of 
the evils on their campuses, of how they 
were handling the problem of secret service 
agents, of prohibition pledges, of commit- 
tees of Presidents and fraternities, etc. 
They bravely faced facts and tackled prob- 
lems and they were very manly about it. 
That part was quite inspiring. The firm- 
ness and assurance with which they bore 
themselves should have delighted any busi- 
ness men or politicians who were among 
the patrons of the conference. 

No one, however, held up the present 
ideal of perfection, the college all-round 
man, nor claimed that such a being, always 
having himself in hand, need not regard 
his occasional drink as “addiction to drug” 
nor did any save Father Ryan question the 
psychological effects of prohibition. 

The atmosphere was dogmatic and stri- 
dently religious. There was no specula- 


tion. 
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RUSSELL ON HARVARD 


(Continued from page 2) 
fessor of Philosophy at the University. 
Even in this short trip, he believes he has 
seen evidences of a recovery from the con- 
servative apathy that existed here before 
the war. “Of course I would like to see 
a socialist labor party in America. The 
Labor Government in England is going to 
bring about few vital changes in the so- 
cial structure but the very fact that it is 
in power is a sign of a true liberal atti- 
tude. And America is certainly progress- 
ing in this respect. It is conflict that 
brings progress and now that the radicals 
are splitting from the conservatives, issues 
will be defined and clarified and the elim- 
ination of misunderstanding will bring 
about a more tolerant, more liberal na- 
tional attitude. 
No Personal Liberty in America 

“You have such a socialistic state over 
here,” continued Mr. Russell when told 
about the recent dispute over the R. O. 
T. C., “that you have no personal liberty. 
The individual is too prone to follow the 
crowd. So although I approve of pacifist 
movements in universities, I myself would 
be much too individualistic to bother about 
abolishing your Military Science Depart- 
ment. I would merely refuse to have any- 
thing to do with it.” 

Mr. Russell talked at length over his 
tea about the industrialism which he be- 
lieves to be the keynote of modern civili- 
zation. 

“Great captains of industry are the 
saints of our modern religion. They may 
be as personally unpleasant as: many of 
the old saints but their mechanistic out- 
look dominates the world to-day, and es- 
pecially America.” 

Has Spoken at Dartmeuth 

This attitude must be tempered, accord- 
ing to Mr. Russell; inventions must be 
used to nroduce leisure rather than un- 
real wants. and liberatism must enter into 
the machire, Until this happens, indus- 
trialism will be, like every false God, a 
curse. 

Mr. Russell spoke yesterday before the 
undergraduates at Dartmouth and he is 
very much interested in the radical move- 
ments that are to be found in some Amer- 
ican universities. He told the Crimson 
reporter of the days when he was a stu- 
dent at Kings’ College, Cambridge. So- 
cialism was then as frowned upon in Eng- 
Jand as it is in America to-day. A prom- 
inent radical came to speak to the stu- 
dents and at the close of his lecture, the 
audience asked him if he were a socialist. 
He had the courage to reply, “Yes, sir, an 
out-and-outer.” Instead of the bcoing he 
had half-expected, he sot cheers from the 
students. 

Difference Between Old World and New 

“It is this fair-minded attitude towards 
a new idea,” said Mr. Russell, “that marks 
the difference hetween universities of the 
Old World and those of the New. It goes 
farther than the toleration of a radical 
speaker. In England, a student is taught 
to think; here. as far as I can see, he is 
taucht to aecept an opinion.” 

In 1916, Mr. Russell was a professor at 
Cambridge and in one course he had a 
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rather small class. Mr. Russell’s theories 
were distinctly opposed to the conscription 
of soldiers and his class sided with him. 
The class would accompany him to the 
police station every day to see the latest 
one of their number to be arrested. “The 
authorities started at A and worked down 
the alphabet, taking a man each day,” said 
Mr. Russell, “until I had no class left.” 
Arm-Chair Liberals Useless 

“The results of a wide-spread move- 
ment towards liberalism,’ Mr. Russell 
summed up as he prepared to end the 
interview, “especially in American univer- 
sities, would be inestimable. I admit, of 
course, that a reformer who sits at a desk 
and envolves Utopian theories is, in the 
final estimate, useless. But once a stu- 
dent has achieved liberty of thought, his 
next step is to stump the country trying 
to convert people, and then he becomes 
a factor in the progress of civilization.” 


PRESIDENT LOWELL’S DEFENSE 


“If correctly reported in your interview 
in the Crimson this morning, I think that 
you must be laboring under a misappre- 
hension. You speak as if the Trustees— 
at Harvard we call them Governing Boards 
—decided who should speak at the Harvard 
Union. The Harvard Union is an associa- 
tion of students and graduates, over which 
the Governing Board exercises no more con- 
trol than the authorities of Oxford and 
Cambridge do over the question of who 
shall speak, or what shall be said, in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Unions. 

“You speak as if there were more free- 
dom in English Universities than here. 
That seems to me also a misapprehension. 
At Oxford not long ago, If I am right, 
a students’ publication, The New Oxford, 
was suppressed on account of remarks that 
it contained. Nothing of the kind has, I 
believe, occurred here within the memory 
of man. During the war you lost your 
fellowship at Cambridge on account of 
your opinions. No such thing happened at 
Harvard. Throughout the war we kept 
and protected a German subject in our in- 
structing staff. In spite of outcries for 
their dismissal, from alumni and others, 
Professor Munsterberg and Mr. Laski were 
unflinchingly maintained in their  posi- 
tions. * Throughout all trials Harvard has 
stood, and will stand, for fuli academic 
freedom. Since the outbreak of the war 
and the ferment of opinions that it caused, 
few institutions of learning have had so 
clear a record in maintaining this prin- 
ciple, and none could have a clearer one, 
for it has been without flaw.’ 


*Mr. Laski’s case did not come up till 
after the war, at the time of the Boston 
police strike in 1919. At the time he was 
made the butt of a campaign of ridicule 
in The Harvard Lampoon. It is asserted 
that this campaign was largely inspired 
by people other than students, who “put 
the editors up to it.” Friends of Mr. Laski 
have been heard to say that the cause of 
his leaving was not this campaign, but the 
fact it was made clear to him that he 
could not hope for advancement at Har- 
vard, because of his opinions. Just at this 
time he received an attractive offer from 
Cambridge and went there.—Ed. 


Women vs. Patriots 
OPPONENTS FOLLOW EACH OTHER 


Unless we are mistaken, The National 
Civil Federation and the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom dif- 
fer widely from each other, and tend to 
oppose each other. Those who can travel 
from New York to Washington during the 
school year, can hear what both have 
to say. 

National Civic Federation 

Date: April 23-24; Place, Hotel Astor, 
New York. 

Mr. Alton B. Parker will preside. 

The topics are: “What is the line of 
safety between ultra pacifism on the one 
side and extreme militarism on the other? 
How can our citizens be induced to parti- 
cipate in practical politics? What are the 
fundamental differences between the 
American and the British labor move- 
ments? What have been the industrial, so- 
cial and civic changes in this country dur- 
ing the past few decades?” 

Tickets must be obtained from The Na- 
tional Civic Federation, 33rd Floor, Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 

Wemen’s International League of Peace 

and Freedom 

April 30, to May 7, Washington. Too 
big and complex to receive description 
here. Delegates from throughout the 
world. Information can be had from Miss 
Amy Woods, Secretary, 1403 H Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

The International Summer School 
of the Women’s League 

A thorough curriculum dealing with His- 
toric, Racial, Economic, Political, Biolo- 
gical, Psychological, and Religious Bases 
of Internationalism. The usual addresses 
of welcome, followed by the program. A 
large list of nationally famous names. The 
editor assures you that they include the 
greatest, but it is 12:30 A. M. Informa- 
tion from the Secretary of the Summer 
School, Women’s League for Peace and 
Freedom, No. 1010 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 
Sovth Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


STATE CHAIRMAN FAVORS FREE 
SPEECH 


Speaking of the proposal to allow Eugene 
Debs, Dr. Scott Nearing, and Mr. W. Z. 
Foster to speak from the platform of the 
Harvard Union, Mr. Herbert Claiborne 
Pell, Jr., Harvard ’05, Chairman of the 
New York State Democratic Committee 
wrote the following letter to the chairman 
of the Undergraduate Committee: 

“While I absolutely disagree with the 
principles advocated by these three indi- 
viduals, I nevertheless think that you are 
quite right. Nothing can be said more 
derogatory of the American system of gov- 
ernment than that it cannot stand in open 
debate before an intelligent audience. If 
I can be of any service myself, you may 
count on my being at your disposal. I be- 
lieve in free speech, partly because I am 
convinced of the justice of the case which 
I advance.” 


Conference Held 
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on Negro-White 


(Juestion 


Having as Great Possibilities as The White 
Man, the Negro Asks for Equal Chance 


Delegates of both races from nine col- 
leges and institutions gathered at the Wool- 
man School, Swarthmore, last Friday, Sat- 
urday and Sunday to discuss the inter-ra- 
cial problems of the whites and blacks in 


America. The conference was under the 


auspices of the Bryn Mawr Liberal Club, 
the Swarthmore Polity Club and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Forum. 


“Give the negro an equal chance,” was 
the plea voiced universally by the negro 
delegates. That the negro was not infe- 
rior to any other race was the consensus 
of opinion of the entire group, and that 
if granted this equal chance he would prove 
his worth, was admitted. Time and again 
during the course of the conference it was 
demonstrated that industrial equality, 
which in turn would bring eventual intel- 
lectual and social equality, was denied the 
black race. 


To discover a possible means of break- 
ing down an almost impenetrable barrier 
of race prejudice standing in the road of 
this industrial equality was the great prob- 
lem confronting the conference. In the 
final meeting Sunday morning, two meth- 
ods of solving the difficulty were decided 
upon. 

The first of these dealt with the individ- 
ual. “Let each man, white or black, hold 
the true Christian precept, of ‘do unto 
others as you would have others do unto 
you’ and let each man live up to these 
precepts, let each man stand up for these 
convictions, and the race problem will dis- 
appear,” said one of the negro delegates 
in a forceful summary of this solution. 

The second of these two possible solu- 
tions sought to attack the question by 
throwing open the college to all races alike. 
“Open your institutions to all races alike, 
let the younger generation learn by ex- 
perience that there is no such thing as a 
barrier between the races, and when these 
same young people go out into the world 
as preachers, or teachers, or newspaper 
men they will do much to wipe out this 
feeling of race prejudice which is hold- 
ing down my race,” a second negro del- 
egate declared. 


The general aspects of the negro prob- 
lem, including the historical background 
and the present economic, legal and social 
status of the negro as well as the anthro- 
pological and sociological aspects of the 
question, occupied the attention of the del- 
egates at the first meeting held Friday 
evening. 

The problem of racial discrimination and 
its economic, legal and social justifications 
was the subject of the second meeting held 
Saturday morning. Reports on the ques- 
tion of race superiority and on the eco- 
nomic achievements of the negro in the 
United States were presented at the third 
meeting Saturday evening. 


The final meeting, Sunday morning, was 
devoted to a discussion of the most feasible 
solution of the racial problem. The prob- 
lems of racial amalgamation and segrega- 
tion were considered by the group. 

The Virginia Normal and _ Industrial 
School, Lincoln University, the West Vir- 
ginia Collegiate Institute, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Union Theological Seminary, College 
of the City of New York, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Bryn 
Mawr College and Haverford College were 
represented at the Conference. Over thir- 
ty-five delegates attended the sessions held 
in the course of the three days. 


University of Pennsylvania, 


Haverford News 


Well Dreamt 


“It is rare for a magazine to burst into 
fame and popularity over night,’ begins 
the leading editorial in the third number 
of The College a_ bi-monthly 
issued by the negroes at the University of 
Illinois. Yet that is just what The 
Dreamer has “Prophecies,” says 
The Daily Illini, “may not be in order but 


if the future is to be judged according to 
the present, with the expected consequential 
improvements granted, The College Dream- 
er bids fair to surprise the university stu- 
dent publication field—and maybe the 
editors themselves.” 


Dreamer, 


done. 


The most prominent dream in the num- 
ber pictures independent negro banking in- 
stitutions, portrayed by Mr. Wilson Lovett, 
President of the First Standard Bank of 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


The first paper to be issued by the negro 
group at a racially mixed university is a 
sign of the recent trend among negroes to 
depend on themselves for self-respect and 
to approach the whit race with dignity. 


CULTURED AND STUDIED 


While at Swarthmore College white and 
negro students were discussing for a few 
hours how to get along with one another, 
there was steadily working in colleges 
throughout the South and West the Amer- 
ican Federation of Negro Students, in- 
stilling among negro youth a pride in their 
own race and urging them to enter a “Big- 
ger and Bettsr Negro Business.” 

The proposed road to freedom is to work 
with and honor one another as members of 
the same worthy race, while observing a cul- 
tured and studied attitude toward the mem- 
bers of the race which has enjoyed superior 
advantages. 

Mr. I. J. K. Wells of Washington is pres- 
ident and Mr. George Goodman of Lincoln 
University, Pa., corresponding secretary. 


Five Weeks As 
A Factory Worker 


By ELIZABETH JOHNSON 
Wellesley College 


Strangers in a great city, my college pai 
and I set out to hunt factory jobs, first by 
following a newspaper ad and next by walk- 
ing the streets. The second ‘“‘Girls Wanted” 
sign produced for us jobs at fifteen dollars 


a week in a small advertising novelties 


shop. 
My job was overating a baseball score 


ecard machine. The machine assembled the 


two rectangular cards, the six wheels, and 


six eyelets. One sixth of my time was spent 
running the machine, sliding out the finish- 
ed cards, and inspecting the machine to see 
that it was making tnem right. Another 
sixth was spent in filling the machine with 
properly bent and cleaned cards, and the 
other two thirds in knocking and yanking 
at the innermost parts of the machine where 
something had gone wrong. 


Our employers and fellow employees were 
very kind and interested in us poor girls, 
both new in the city and at factory work. 
One friendly girl directed us to a room 
with a charming Irish-American family. 
At my reply that we liked the place, she 
said “Yes, they’re nice folks, like you and 
me. JI could tell you girls were a nice sort 
when you came in.” What a speedy tri- 
umph to be thus placed in her class! 

After two weeks of this shop I did not 
feel that I was getting as broad and per- 
haps as typical a factory experience as I 
wanted, so though I knew I would be leaving 
a rosy past, I went the next Monday morn- 
ing to the employment office of the Mc- 
Cormick Twine Mills, one of the factories 
of the International Harvester Co. After 
a little fibbing and much waiting, I was 
employed. Since I was such a nice girl, 
I would not be put with the colored ones 
but in the room with their other nice white 
girls. The poor, kind man didn’t know my 
interest in these same colored girls. How- 
ever, I landed amid seemingly immeasur- 
able and indescribable noise with Poles and 
Lithuanians whom I found much to my 
liking. 

My job was that of bobbin tender at the 
learner’s wage of fifteen dollars a week and 
later at a slightly higher piece-work wage. 
After learning—I had twelve machines to 
tend—to stop at the proper moment, to 
tie together the twine of two bobbins, start 
the machine, and replace the empty bobbin 
with a fresh one. I must comment on fatigue 
and monotony which had not disturbed me 
when at the base-ball score cards. The time 
from 6:55 A. M. to 8:00 A. M. went com- 
fortably enough. Then I yearned for a 
look at the clock. Surely it must be eleven, 
but no. Slower and slower went the time; 
first my head ached, then my back, then 
my feet, then came the catabolic feeling; 
but lunch time apparently never. Of course, 
it did come, and 4:30, and another day 
passed, and the three weeks passed. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
International Harvester Co. is its institu- 
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tion of the Works Council. I asked one 
girl about it. The gist of an inarticulate 
reply, after she realized what I was asking 
about, was “Ah, it’s no good.” At my ap- 
pearance of interest, “If you like that sort 
of thing you can bother yourself with it.” 
I asked another about it. “No union! No 
union!” and she went on to tell the glories 
of the “Amalgamated.” As an employee I 
got no other intimation of the existence of 
the Council besides the pamphlet handed 
me in the employment office. 


The actual factory experience was en- 
riched by living on my wages in close con- 
tact with the working class family with 


First-hand contact makes me more discon- 
tented with the present apparent necessity 
that so very many people must spend most 
of their time and strength at work which 
contributes nothing toward their self-reali- 
zation and humanity. 

As for myself, these were the most in- 
tensely alive and satisfying five weeks I 
had ever spent. The experience convinced 
me that I wanted to go into industrial work 
professionally. It also gave me broader and 
deeper appreciation of simple humanity. 


which we roomed. But a far greater vi- 
talizer of the life as a working girl from the 
student viewpoint was the contact which 
the Y. W. C. A. “Students in Industry” 
group furnished. The leadership of the 
two secretaries, the comparing of notes and 
discussions with the other ten students, 
and the talks by prominent workers in in- 
dustrial problems, added zest and signifi- 
cance to our limited personal experience. 
Five weeks was too short a time to war- 
rant general conclusions on factory life and 
conditions. One of my first impressions 
was that the life of factory workers is not 
the miserable existence I once thought. 
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